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THE MISSES ADELINA anp 


New York. 


Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 


Representative and assistant of LAMPERTI. 
New York, 138 Fifth avenue; Philadelphia, 408 


HORTENSE HIBBARD, 





CONCERTS AND MUSICALES. 
INSTRUCTION IN VOICE AND PIANO 





ae a a “to 
South 18th Street. Summer residence Dresden, | Studio: 1673 Broadway, New York City 
Coympeny or ; 
iy . Ratcliffe ¢ . > VINS J 
Ts. atcliffte Caperton is my only representa- ARI Li \ INSEN. 


tive, and I advise a! pupils desiring to study with | 
me to be prepared by her.’ — > Authe oc represents ative of the 
Dresden, Sedanstrasse 17. G. B. LAMPERTI. FLORENZA p’ARONA Method 
eng . penne ——_—__—_—_ 124 East 44th Street, New York 
ALBER TO LAURENCE, Seeteneenitt 
155 East 18th Street, New York. Mr. ¢ H, ARLES LEE TRAC Y. 
The voice formed and developed; the art of PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 


singing taught; method after the purest Italian 
schools; a bad voice made good, true and beautiful. Authorized Teacher of the Leschetizky Method 


Bites es ‘ mounts ©. 1 Studio: Nos. 1114-16 Carnegie Hall. 
HENRY T. FLECK, 5 

Conductor Haarlem Philharmonic 

City of New York. 

Address: 112 West 125th Street, New York. 











/PAUL T IDDEN, 


PIANIST 
- 314 East isth Street, New York 
Will accept a limited number of pupils 


Society of the 





FRIDA ASHFORTH, 


Vocal Instruction J 
135 East 18th Street, New York. VW M. H 





RIEGER, 


TENOR—ORATORIO AND CONCERT 
18 East 22d Street, New York 





Mr. and Mrs. CARL ALVES, 


Vocal Instructors 
1146 Park Avenue. near gist Street, New York. 


MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
Baritone 
Voice Culture—Art of Hal" $$$ 
Carnegie Hall, Room 837 . = “TXT 1 
Mell sddrese: sor Won' att Sonn. Hes Wx. | CHARLES HEINROTH, 
_ Organist Church of the Ascension With 
National Conservatory. Instruction: Organ and 
Harmony 








GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
- CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 


PIANO AND COMPOSITION 


\ddress t West 1ogth Street, New York 


EMILIO. BELARI, 


Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice. 
118 West om Street, New York. 





12 West 11th Street, New York 


oa FERDINAND DUNKLEY, 

GEORGE M. GREENE, a Women 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing, Asheville 
Oratorio, Church. Concert, Opera, 

studio: 251 Fifth Avenue, Mondays and Thursdays T HE ( er yR- B IC IRKSTEN AND 

TORPADIE BJORKSTEN, 


Residence and address: 
417 West 23d Street, New York. yr Fi: 
INSTRUCTORS IN SINGING 
New Studios: New York 














FLORE NCE BUCKINGHA \M 
JOYCE, 
Accompanist. Coaching a ve: . Ms 
Address: 30 East 29d Street, York. PERRY AVERILL—Baritong, 


Opera—(Oratorio—Concert 


MARIE MILDRED M: ARSH, and Vocal! Instruction 


Carnegie Hall, 








PIANIST 220 Central Park, South, New York 
Will take a limited number of pupils Pea aR A, we 
Steinway Hall, New York. CHARLES PALM, 
moyen un Musical Director and Soloist, Professor of 


Mr. C. WHITNEY CO¢ IMBS, Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart 
(Church of the Holy Communion). Organ les- Address: 156 Fifth Ave., Studio 1301, New York 
a and practice given on one of Roosevelt's minestnidiaintainata 
est instruments. Special advantages for the , “RY . 
study of church music and the weintag of boys’ MAX BENDHEIM, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


voices. 
Ad dress: 44 West 2oth Street, New York. 
peemesneenamemse 503 Carnegie Hall, 
TOM KARL. 
Private Vocal Instruction, and Director Oper- 
atic Department, Academy of Dramatic Arts. 
Studio, Carnegie Hall. 


New York 


MARIE SEYMOUR B ISSE LL, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 

Pupils prepared for Church, Concert and 

OUratorio. 

a gee naa ; ty Studio: 133 East 16th Street, New York 


JOSEPH B. ZELLMANN, Racoon, 0 


BASSO CANTANTE ) . FF : ' : 
Oratorio, Concert, Song Recitals, Vocal Instructor Pror. F. R AND Mrs. M. 
Flushing Conservatory of Music 


ew York College of Music 
Studios: 2 Manhattan Avenue, New York. Vocal and Instrumental 
Wissner lall, 538-40 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. | 42 North Prince Street, Flushing, L. I 
—— —- New York Studio: z West 33d Street 


Mme. OGDEN CRANE, NARI is IPCI MRPLS 
VOICE CULTURE. CHEV. EDUARDO MARZO, 
ITALIAN METHOD Member of St. Cecilia Academy, Rome 
3 East _Mth Street, New York. Voca! Instruction 
——— Organist of All Saints’ R. C. Church 
Residence: 155 West o4th Street. 





Studio 4 


CHAS. ABE RCROMB IE, 


SOLO TENOR AND aware wastan. | Stes: 2 Ban 90 Swen, Mow Seek 
Lg prepared for Opera, Oratorio, Concert or 
Church. References: Dorothy Morton, Chaslotte PAOLO G AL LICO, 
de Levde, Marie Sturi, Neal McKay, &c. PIANIS1 
Vocal Studio: 59 Fifth Avenue, near ee Street. Pupils accepted 
New York Studio: Monroe Building, Koom 15. 


Miss M A RY SIDELI IA BURT, aoe 11 East seth Street, New York City 
Iss i 

Representative of the Galin-Paris-Chevé system 
of Sight Singing, Ear Training an Musical 
Stenography. 701-702 Carnegie Hall, New York— 

Lucedere @ad Fridays. me eaneee em a a a 

@ Lefferts Place, Brooklyn, } nstruction. 1083 Lex o o 
se ——— With the New York College of Music 
CHERMERHORN’ 'S TEAC HERE ef Seeoeamccomane 

3 E. sth St. Established 1855. Engagements 7 ¢ ri 

secured for Musicians and Music Teachers. GEC IRGE SWEET, 

JOHN C. ROCKWELL. Manager. OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT 
WJ Telephone: 1332 18th Street. 487 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


CLEME NT R. 
Organist and Choirmaster Calvary P. E. Church; 
Choirmaster St. George's Church, Newburgh; Con- 
ductor Troy Vocal Society. Organ, Theory, Con- 
ducting. Address Calvary Church, 
Fourth Ave. and 23d Street, New York. 


ALBERTUS SHELLEY, 


Solo Violinist. 








Voice Production and the Art of Singing. 
Voices educated strictly in the Italian school 


Carrington, Harry J. Feliows and others. 
Studio: 8&1 Fifth Ave., corner 16th St., New York 


M. I. SC HE RHE Y, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Church—Oratorio—Concert—Opera. 
Formerly Director of the Scherhey Musical Con 
servatory in Berlin. 2 
979 Lexington Avenue, near 61st St., New York. 


PAUL WIALLARD, 


Officier d’Ac adémie of France 
VOICE CULTURE. 
French and English Répertoire. 
New Studios (Summer Season), 489 Fifth Avenue. 


LILLIE [ANGELO BERGH 


CHARLES JEROME COLEMAN, 
Master of Singing 
19 East 16th 


SEVERN SC HOOL OF MUSIC, 


For terms, dates, &c., apply to 
Address: _Epuunp Severn, 131 Ww s6th St. . City 


'M. ARIE PARCELLO, 
CONTRALTO. 
Carnegie Hall, New York. 


Studio: , New York 

















THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. 


Diploma. Scholarships. 230 East 62d Street. 
Stadios: NEW YORK, LONDON, PARIS. Complete musical education given to students, 





F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 


KIRPAL, | 


GALE, J. HARRY WHEELER, | 


Teacher of Mme. Eleanore Meredith, Mme. Abbie | 


Fo ATON G. 
| 
| Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI, 


| SERRANO VOCAL INSTITUTE. 


ARTHUR VOORHIS, 
Concert Pianist—Instruction 
104 Clifton Place, Jersey City, N. J 
Chickering Hall, New York 


|EMMA HOFFMEISTER, 
Singing, Primary Tone Production 


} Potsdamerstrasse 66 III, Berlin, W 


RICHARD T. PERCY, 
Concert HIRE. and Accompanist 
Organ Lessons at Marble Collegiate Church 
corner Fifth Avenue and 2oth Street 
Studio: 1402 Broadway, New York 


Mr. LEO KOFLER, 
Voice Culture 
Organist and Choirmaster St. Paul's 
Trinity Parish, New York 
of Breathing.” Address by mail 


Chapel 


29 Vesey Street 


Mr. TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 





Oratorin Concert and ( irct Reper re 
Studio so1 and soz Carnegie Ha New York 
‘ 
| ADELINA MURIO-CELLI, 
Vocal Instruction 
Teacher of the American prima donne Emma 
Juch, Amanda Fabris, Marie Engle, Nella Bergen 
| Charlotte Walker, Minnie Dilthey 
18 Irving Place, New York City 


|HENRY HOLDEN HUSS, 
Instruction in Pian and Theory of Music 
| Studio for non-resi ident pupils: Steinway Hal 


| Hill View, Warren ¢ New York 


rey MARGHERITA TEALDI, 


| Highest Culture of the Voice 
| Room 207 — kerbocker Building, 
vadway and 38th Street, New York 
Studio 4 Fi ifth Avenue 


FRANCIS FISCHER Pt )WERS, 


Voice Culture and the Art of S g- Studi 


(and invariable address): Carnegie Hall » = York 
Kansas City season, May 20, 1899, t uly 2 899 
Denver,Col., season, July 25, 1899,to October Re 
New York season, October 23, 1899, t M ay 15, 1% 
HENRY SC HR ADIECK’S 

Violin Sch« 


Violin, Piano, Theory and Ensemble Playing 
Residence and Studio 


535 Washington Avenue. Brooklyn, N. Y 


WILLIAM H. BARBER, 


Concert Pianist—Instruct 


F. W. RIESBERG, 

ACCOM PANIST 
| Instruction—Piano, Organ, Harmony 
Organist-Director Rutgers resbyterian Church 
| With Tue Mustcat Courier 
| Secretary-Treasurer New York State M. T. A 
| Studio: i 





9 West 6sth Street, New York 


| J. PIZZARELLO. 
| Concert Pianist 
With the National Conservator 
For particulars address 

Room 160 Carnegie Ha New York 
| 
| 
| 
| 


FRANK HERBERT TUBBS, 
Voice Culture and Singing 
21 West 42d Street, New York 


| ERNEST CARTER, 
Organist and Con luc 

Teacher of Composition, i " 

and 





Counterpoint (ancient and 
| Orchestration. Pupils receis Sing 
| ing and Organ 
| Dusidlenes Studio: 98: Madison Ave., New ) ork 


| EMILIO AGRAMONTE, 
Vocal Instruction 
For terms, &c., 2 


Avenue, New York 


| Mae. LOUISE GAG E COURTNEY 


| Teacher of Singing 
Author of “Hints About My Si inging Method.’ 
1211-1215 Carnegie Hall, New York 


| Signor G. C AMP ANONE, 
| Opera, Concert, Vocal Instruction 


1489 Broadway, New York 


BEYER-HANE, 
"CELLIST 
For terms, dates, &c., address 
enry Wolfsohn’s Musical Bureau, 
131 East 17th Street, New York 


BRUNOFF, 


Conductor and Composer, 


| (Pupil of A. Rubinstein and of Rimsky-Korsakoff) 


Studio: 1o East Seventeenth Street 
Branch: 246 East Broadway, New York 


Voice Culture 


123 West soth Street, 
ew York 


323 East 14th Street, New York. 


Conducted by EMILIA BENIC DE SERRANO 
CARLOS A. DE SERRANO 


Author of “The Art | 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
Vocal Instruction 
The Strathmore, Broadway and s2d Street 





! rk . . 
}A. VICTOR BENHAM, 

Piano, Harmony. Composition, &¢« 

| Care Novello, Ewer & ( 

: Berners St., Oxford Square, London, Eng 
| 


| WALTER H. McILROY, 
Tenor Oratorio, Concert, Salon 
Brooklyn: 583 Madison Street 
New York: Care Tue Musicat Courier 


|} Miss NORA MAYNARD GREEN, 


Vocal Teacher 
Studio 420 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Miss ALICE JANE ROBERTS, 
Pianist, Musical Talks 

Pupil of Herr Moritz Moszk« 

pecially recommended by him 

406 Union Plac 


Mr. AND Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 





Vocal Instruction 
Home Stud 151 East 62d Street, New York 
\LBERT GERARD. THIERS 
| Voice production an g ces tr = Mon 
| lays and Wednesdays t 4PM Lessons 
resumed 
Studio: 649 Lexington Avenue, Ne k 
J. ELDON HOLI 
rENOR 
Vocal Instructor Convent St. Elizabe 
Tone Production and Singing. Mondays and 
days, 51 E. «17th St r. Madison Ave., N.Y 
F. DE RIALP, 
Voca e e 
1s East 16th Street, New York 


SCHOOL OF ACC MPANY ING, 
MISS ISABEL McCALL, Dire 
rhe art of accompaniment taught 
PI ed to singers 4 
New Studio 5 
Sch 





P. A. SCHNECKER 


laities V Ca Tea ne and ‘ t 
"hoon truction— Pian Organ and Harmony 
Lessons at studio or pur oneidiauune 
23s East Street, New York 


LENA DORIA DEVINE, 


V ca 
Representative 
f the methods of e fa is master 
FRANCESCO LAMPERTI 
36 Fifth Avenue New York 


EMILIO pe GOGORZA, 


Baritone 
Concerts, Recitals and Musicales 
Henry Wolfsohn 
131 East 17th Street, New York 


Address 


Miss EMMA HOWSON 
Prima Donna 
Roya! Italian and Englis Ipera 
Lamperti Methos itely Taug 


Tuesdays and Fridays % Fifth A Y 


Miss EMMA THURSBY 
W receive a mited tr 

Vocal Studio: 605 Carnegie Ha New rk 

Receiving days at stt 


ISIDORE LUCKSTONE, 
The Accompanist and Musical Direct 
STYLE, REPERTOIRI 


FINISH 
VOCAL CULTURE 
PERMANENTLY IN NEW YORE 


Studio 
836 Lexington Ave., « 


WALTER H EI NR Y 


r address Musicat CouRieR 


HALL, 


Conductor Oratorio Society, Brooklyn, N. Y 

Organist and Choirmaster St Jame ( irch, 
New York 

For terms for Conducting address St. James’ 
Church, Madison Ave. and 71st St., New York 


ARNOLD VOLPE, 
Solo Violinist and Composer 
Graduated with highest honors at the St. Pet ers 
burg Imperial Conservatory (during Rubinstein’s 
direction) Concerts, Ensemble, Instruction 
Studio 1665 Lexington avenue, city 


PAUL HAMBURGER, 

Violinist—I nstruction 
MUSICAL COURIER 
| Mme. E MMA RODERICK, 


Rapid Development and Complete Education of 
the Voice 118 West 44th Street, New York 


or 23 W. t12ath St., city 


| 
| 


Mrs. GRENVILLE SNEL LING 


Soprano 
Concerts, Recitals, Musicals, Oratorio 
Address: 111: Fifth Avenue, New York 


| WAL TER JE! ROME BAUSM ANN, 


Vocal Instruction and Choral Conductor 
26 East 23d Street (Madison Square), New York 


SAMUEL B. MOYLE, 


Basso Cantante 
Oratorio, Concert, Musicales. Voice Culture— 








Teachers of Charlotte Maconda, Fannie Francisca 





from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
Address: The Albany, Broadway and s2d Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Italian Method. Tone Fecing and sqgaretice * 
specialty. Studio: 136 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


New York. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
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METROPOLITAN [COLLEGE OF Music 


Of the University of the State of New York, 
21 East 14th Street, NEW YORK CITY. 





SCHOOL OF APPLIED MUSIC, 


M. BE. PALMER, Proprietor. 





Leading Members of the Faculty: 


E. PRESSON MILLER 
W. FP. SHERMAN, 
Cala AARUP, 

Louis SCHMIDT. 


DuDLey Buck, 

ALBERT Ross PARSONS, 
HARRY ROWE SHELLEY, 
KaTE S. CHITTENDEN, 


Mme. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 
The Celebrated Prima Donna. 
Vocal Instruction—Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
The a 
oadway and s2d Street, New York. 





Paris. 


Boston. 








SCHOOL FOR ACTING. 
EMIL BERTIN, 


ler Regisseur de la Scéne de l’Opéra Comique. 
Stage Practice. In Cast. 
41 rue des Martyrs, Paris. 





DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 

Pure Italian Method. Complete course. Stage 
practice. Voice, lyric, declamation, language, 
solfége, ensemble music, mise-en-scéne 

Class and single iessons. 

Regular course, three years. Terms moderate. 

go rue St. Petersbourg. 


MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 


PIANIST. 
Lessons in Piano Playing and Theory. M. Falcke 
‘ ks English, German and Spanish. yh 
avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 











ERNST BAUER, 


Teacher of Violin. 





Address: 130 East s6th Street, New York. 
GEORGE LEON MOORE, 


Tenor. 
Oratorio and Concert. 
Henry Wolfsohn’s Musical Dareos, 
ork 


Address: 
131 East 17th Street, New 





HOWARD BROCKWAY, 
Pupils ome e c ompenttion. Ha Harmony, Piano 
Studio: — 


ITAL}. 








Concert and Theatrical Direction: 


JOSEPH SMITH, 
8 Via Rondinelli P. P., 
FLORENCE, ITALY. 


Operatic Engagements managed and negotiated 
Personal Supervision of Concert Tours in Italy. 
Correspond with leading Impresari in Italy, 





Song 
chy Carnegie Hall, “New York. 
J. JEROME HAYES, 
Vocal Instruction, 
Will resume teaching October 3 at 
136 Fifth Avenue, hoe York. 





WM. H. PONTIUS, 
Dubuque, Ia. 
Voice and Artistic Singing-Conductor. 


DAVID MANNES, 
VIOLINIST, 


327 Amsterdam Ave., near 7sth St., New York. 


S1cnor GIUSEPPE DEL PUENTE, 
THE BARITONE. 
Opera and Concerts. 

Vocal School: 1524 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 


ae INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, 


East 64th Street, New York. 
Wm. Semmacner, Director. 
Thorough Instruction in all branches of Music 
The natural Piano Method and a practical course 
for teachers a specialty. 


FELIX JAEGER, 
VOCAL TEACHER. 
Studio: 33 West agth Street, New York. 


HENRY GORDON THUNDER, 


VOICE—PIANO—THEORY. 
3:3 South roth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sicnor FILOTEO GRECO, 


The Art of Singing. 
Studio: 5: West gsth Sereet, New York. 























VICTOR KUZDO, 
Violinist. 
Concerts, Musicals, Ensemble Playing, Instrue 
tion. For terms, dates, &c., address 112 East 
Eighteenth Street, New York. 


RICHARD ARNOLD, 


Instruction on the Violin—-Solo Violinist. 
208 6:st Street, New 


BOSWORTH'S HARMONIC CYCLE 


Solves every problem in composition. Shortens 
time in study. Saves expense Not a ‘shorter 
method, dut a clear exposition of science. Posen- 
thal, Sewer, Ysaye, Lachaume, Sousa, Kneisel and 
otners strongly commend it Descriptive Circular 
on application. Price $3.00 at Music Stores or by 
mail from 
HENRY M. BOSWORTH, 
26 O’f arretl Street, Sen f rancisco, Cal. 











and for Paris, London and New York. 





Madame ELISA FIASCHI, 


(Pupil of Mme. Laxpt,) 
Graduate with Diploma of the Conservatory of Milan. 


Specialty in Voice Building and the Correction of 
Natural and Acquired Defects. 
ELEGANCE OF STYLE. ARTISTIC INTERPRETATION 
oareery in Italian, French, German, English. 


FPLORENCE: . 13 Via Garibaidi. 


SIGNOR ORESTE BIMBONI, 


Perfection in the Art of Singing, Study of Reper- 
tory and Stage Practice. Many years of experi- 
ence as director with Patti, Gerster, Nevada, 
Calvé, Scaichi, Melba, Nordica. 

18 Viale del Campo di Marte, 


Florence, Italy. 


MASSIMO CIAPINI, 


Principal baritone in some of the most important 
theatres. 


In America with Patti and Gerster. 
Vocal Instruction—Operatic Perfection. 


Stage Practice. 
Care of Musical Courier 
5 Via Rondinelli, Florence, Italy. 











MILAN. 


Theatrical Agency Fano. 
«iL MONDO ARTISTICO.” 


The most esteemed agency in italy. 
The journa!l mest widely circulated. 


CHEV. CH. LOVATI CAZZULANI, 


for twenty-five years Musical Director in the 
principal theatres of Europe with renowned artists, 
and possessing the most flattering autographs from 
Verdi. Thomas, Massenet. Boito and Ponchieili, 
assisted by Madame de Lespinasse Lovati from the 
Paris Conservatory, pupil of Madame Viardot- 
Garcia. Perfection in the art of sacing. study of 
repertory and — ractice. French. German and 
Italian erms moderate. 
Via T /RINO, MILAN, “ITALY. 

i will te en ag-d, without extra charge, 
by — Theatrical Agency Lovati & Marini, of 
which Chev. Ch. Lovati Cazzulani is proprietor. 








FLORENCE, ITALY.—Board in private Italian 
family; opportunity for constant practice in the 
language; Eve to six francs per day, all included 
fotos, service. &c.) Elvira Andreini, 5 Via 

ondinelli (first floor), Florence. 








Ew Interesting Circular ent free. 





Established 1891. 


THE VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL, 


29 West 15th Street, New York. 








SUMMER COURSE—Beginning July 19; Closing August 22. 
45 LESSONS, $50.00. 


'Mrs. A. K. VIRGIL, Director. 











PIANO. 





Ootale Free on Applicatio 


THE EPPINGER CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


829 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
SAMUEL BPPINGER, Director, *5*isted by the most artistic and com- 


petent faculty. 


MUSIC TAUGHT IN ALL ITS BRANCHES: 
Virgil and Leschetizky Methods taught. 
Organ, Violin and all Orchestral lastremcats. 


VOCAL. Theory, Harmony, 
Chamber Music, 


Counterpoint, Composition, 
nmsemble Playing, &c. 
The Conservatory will be open al) Summer. 








KATHERINE RICKER, 

CONTRALTO. 
Concert—Oratorio. 

3 Joy Street, Boston. 


CLARA E. MUNGER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
2a Park Street, Boston. 








W. A. HOWLAND, 
BASSO CANTANTE. 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
| Studios: Stemert Ruilding, Boston, Mass., 
121 Pleasant St., Worcester, Mass. 





| JOHN HERMANN LOUD, 


ORGANIST. 
Concerts and Organ Openings a Specialty. 
Pupil of Alexandre Guilmant. Associate of the 
Royal College of Music. Organist and Choir- 
master at First Church, Springfield. 
Address, 45 Mattoon Street, Springfield, Mass. 





COPLEY SQUARE | 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC, | 


Katharine Frances Barnard, Principal, 
Pierce Building, Copley’ Square, Boston. | 


MYRON W. WHITNEY, 


Bass—Concert and Oratorio. 
Vocal Instruction. 
402 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


FREDRICK SMITH, Tenor. 
Oratorie and Concert, #1 Muste Hall, Boston. 
en we of style.” — 
poe FEE tt t and musical —— eee Boston J 














VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 


KATHERINE M. LINCOLN, 
VOCAL TEACHER. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 


Mme. MARIA PETERSON, 
VOCAL TEACHER. 
git Main Street, Worcester, Mass. 


Mr. and Mrs. THOMAS TAPPER, 


162 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Mass. 














PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
ONLY. 


The work of the school was estab- 
en) lished by Mr. A. K. Viroit. Address 
Virett Clavier School, of Bostoa, 
S. WILDER, Director, 


BR autitien St Roeaton. Masa. 











| 
Mme. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, | 


HOMER A. NORRIS, 

Harmony, Counterpoint and Composition. | 
French School. 

Pierce Building, Boston. | 


FAELTEN PIANOFORTE SCHOOL, 


CARL FAELTEN, Drescron. 
Prospectus mailed free on application. 
162 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


PRISCILLA WHITE, 
VOCAL TEACHER, 
Pierce Building. Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 


Mrs. ETTA EDWARDS, 











VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
‘upil of Steinert Hall, 
Delle Sedie, Paris. Boston. 





CAROLINE GARDNER CLARKE, 


SOPRANO—Oratorio, Concert. 
Trinity Court, Boston. 


VAN VEACHTON ROGERS, 








Daudefin Par ‘Squar of "Music, 


neton 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


(Agency Founded 1879.) 


HERMANN WOLFF. 


Berlin am Wlovewetionracss 1. 
Cable Cable Adéress Musikwolff, Berlin 


Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin ; the new Subscri 
tion Concerts, Hamburg; the Bechsteln 


Hall, Berlin. 

Sole tative of most of the leading 
artists, viz. oachim, d’Albert. Staven- 
hagen, Mme. Carrefio, Mile. Kleeberg, Mile. 


Marcella Sembrich. Emil Goetze, the Berlin 
Philharmonic a Manager of the 
American tou A ig Hofmann, Eugen 
dW’ Athen and Pala CSaracate 
Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 
Apply for Catalogue. 





WILLIAM REED, 
CONCERT ORGANIST. 


Recitals and Organ Openings Large and Varied 
Repertory 140 St. Patrick Street, Toronto 











Masic, Elocution, Languages. 


4chool of Elocution, Able Faculty. 


Canada. 





“TORONTO CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


(Canade.) Or. 
Affiliated with the Usiversity of Toronto and with !rinity University. 
Oldest and Largest Music Schoo! and Strongest Faculty in Canada. 
Artists’ and Teachers’ Graduating Courses, Scholarships, Diplomas. Certificates, Medals, Ete. 


EDWARD FISHER, Musicat Director. 


Attendance 1081 last season. 


Tuition, Board and other expenses are one-third less than in the largest cities. 


CALENDAR and SYLLARUS sent free. 





The Mason & Risch Piano Co. , usa 


32 King Street, West, TORONTO. 
Manufacturers of HIGH GRADE PIANOS and 
sole agents for CHICKERING PIANOS, 
VOCALIONS and PIANOLAS. 


FRANK S. WELSMAN, 


Piano Virtuoso and Teacher. 
Pupil of Prof. Martin Krause. 266 Sherbourne St. 
or Toronto College of Music, Toronto. 








Miss MARGARET HUSTON, 
Concert Soprano. 
Voice Culture. 
Address care Tae Musitcat Covnrer, New York. 
or Studio: Confederation Life Building, Toronto. 


VOICE ER RORS Defective Voice use 
e in Speech and Song 

permanently corrected. Stammering and al! forms 
of apeech impediments removed. Mes-'s CHURCH 
& BYRNE, Specialists, Church's Auto-Voce Insti- 
tute, 9 Pembroke St., Toronto 
ARTHUR INGHAM, 

Organ Virtuoso and Teacher. 
Pupil of Dr. Creser, Chape! Royal. London, Eng 
1778 Ontario St., Montreal. 














Dr. ALBERT HAM $2 C'iondoe: 


Eng.); L. T. C. (London, Eng.); cen and 
Choir Director St. James’ Cathedral, Toronto ; Ex- 
amrner in the Faculty of Music at T-inity C ollege, 
Toronto; Musical Director Upper Carada College 
and Havergal College, Tronto Specialist in 
Training Vocalists for the Profession. Advanced 
Courses in Organ and Theory. Addre~s 526 Church | 
Street, Toronto, Canada, or Toronto Conserva 
tory of Music. 


| and further information to Kev. J. J. HARE Wh. 


ard Ontario 


| . 
| Ontario Conservatore of Music, 


WHITBY, ONT. 


The highest educational facilities in 
Literature. Music, A’ T, El cutina, 
CUMMEKC AL ard Domestic 
SCIENCE. Elegant and capacions build- 


Ladies’ 


| Colle e ing-, provided with every comior? in 
steam heats g electric lighting, @- 


Healthf:| moval mnfluences caiculsted 
pply ad calend 
. Prine. 4 


build up a refined and poble character 





Clavier Company 


THE BERLIN TEST CLASS; 
Or, Party -o eight Lessons as given 
Virgil to the Test 
} Class of Children in Berlin, aoe" 
| ready for delivery Sent post? 
| free on receipt of $1.50 





THE FALL TERM of tre 


Piano School 


AND 


SCHOOL OF PUBLIC PERFORMANCE, 
A. K. VIRGIL, oinector 


(Specialist in Pianoforte Technic) 


WILL OPEN MONDAY, OCTOBER 2. 


SEND FOR PROSPECTUS OF 32 PAGES 


= THE VIRGIL PRACTICE 
| CLAVIER CO., 


26 West 15th St., NEW YORK. 
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UR Productions of the present year are 
the finest we have ever offered, and 

represent both in exterior finish and 
quality of tone the highest excellence 
in Piano Manufacture. We 
solicit for them the critical ex- 
amination of the musical 
profession and the public. 







2 CHICKERING 
& SONS, 


791 Trermont Street, 


~~ BOSTON. 


STERLING Fates 


High Standard of Construction. 
<»—DERBY, CONN. 























WEBER 


‘‘A Harmonious Creation of Art.’’ 
*‘ Supports the Voice Most Admirably.’’ 


‘*An Inspiration to a Musical Temperament.”’ 


The same intelligence and solidity of construction, pure, musical and 


sympathetic tone, combined with greatest power, which characterized the 


WEBER PIANO 


in its complete triumph over all competition in 1876, is marked in even 
a greater degree in the 


WEBER OF TO-DAY. 


WAREROOMS: 
Fifth Avenne, cor. 16th St., . é 


268 Wabash Avenue, . ° e J 


EMERSON PIANO. 


NO BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 
A Piano adapted for Musicians, Teachers. Singers. Studios and Halls, "isis" 


NEW YORK, 
CHICAGO. 
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2Fer 60 Years Made en Honor; Sold on Merit. 











%. TRIFOLIUM. 


Poems by M. LEIFFMANN; with symbolic drawings by AL. FRENZ. Eight 
of the poems (in German and English) set to music by 


E. HUMPERDINCK. 


‘ Published by BREITKOPF & HARTEL, New York. PRICE $5.00. 


PITTSBURG. WM. M. STEVENSON, 
ETA C, KEIL, ‘=n su 


STUDIO; 
Oratorio, Concerts, Recitals. Standard Building, 531 Wood Street, 
3354 Fifth Avenue, 


PITTSBURG, PA. 
PITTSBURGH, PA.| THE BUSSMAN QUARTETTE. 


Miss Etta C. Ke'!. first soprano; Mrs. Edwin 




















APPLY FOR THE 


STEINER TONE 


TO 


M. STEINERT & SONS CO., 


Steinert Hall, BOSTON, MASS. 


Arthur Nikisch, 


Conductor of the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, the Leipsic 
Gewandhaus Orchestra and formerly of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, writes as follows regarding the 


Masons Hamlin Pianos: 


LEIPsic, April 10, 1899. 








MASON & HAMLIN CoO., 
Dear Sirs—During my residence in America, and while I was conducting the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, as you are aware, your pianos were played by eminent soe oists on several 
occasions, and on every occasion they appealed to me as truly artistic instruments. Their tne is 
broad and big. and ssed of pure:y musical quality ; resonant, vigorous and manly, yet full of 
sympathy and capable of « nicety of expression, which is remarkable for its delicate light and shade. 
T behave your pianos to be of the very Tp rank, and the artist must necessarily feela sense of 
gratification to you for making possible ¢. 
right and Fanciful feelings. lam 


means for an expression of his profound and deep or his 
Very truly yours, 


ARTHUR NIKISCH. 





HILDEGARD HOFFMANN, EUGENE A. BERNSTEIN, 
Soprano. Pianist. 


atorio, Concerts, Festivals. 
498 Th! eet, Brooklyn Instructor at New York College of Music. 
ned Sts kiya, Now York. Studio: 160 East 70th Street, New York. 





Or 








VARETTE STEPANOFF, 


Berlin, Charlottenburg, Germany. 
Bismarck Strasse , 72. 





SAMUEL P. WARREN, 
Solo Organist. 
Organ—Theory Lessons. 
Studio : 112 West 40th Street, New York. 


FREDERICK MAXSON, 








@raend Conservatory of Musioc, 
250 West 23d Street, New York. 





Miller, second soprano; Miss Heien A. Steinert, 
LUIGI von pager te fret alto; — _ A. Lafferty, eooond “ies "Miss 
tella M. Bauer, accom st. 
Concertmaster Pittsburg Orchestra. W. A. LAFFERTY. Director and Manager. 
406 Sixth Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 





Concert Orga: Empowered by special act of the Legislature 

Organist-Director , egaaiat. tional | to center the Gagrecs of Bachelor, Master and 

Church. Recitals and Or e oo Doctor of Music. The full course leads to the 

tion: Piano (Virgil method), Organ, vu* | degree of Bachelor of Music. Vocal and In tru- 

Studio: 813 North 17th Street mental Music, Opera, Oratorio, @c.,. . . taught 
Philadelphia, Ps. by @ professors. Dr. B. Eberhard, Pres’ 
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ee OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, ( 

Wabash Avenue, July 20, 18v0 if 
O-DAY (Saturday) the Castle Square Opera Com- 
pany, at the Studebaker, closes for a few weeks’ 
vacation. That fact alone—for, instead of any cessation 
in interest, the latest production, Jakobowski’s ‘“Taran- 
tella,” has been a success of the most unequivocal charac- 
ter, and as regards attendance, its audiences have beaten 
all records—has induced the management to close the 
theatre. Wondrous have been the congratulations re- 
ceived by everyone connected with the organization, and 
by the Studebaker authorities responsible for bringing the 
opera company here. For the first time in its history Chi- 
cago has rejoiced im an English opera company that for 
a season far longer than any preceding has held the public 
interest, and that both in principals and chorus, in the 
latter more particularly, has gained the unqualified praise 
of the critics as well as the public, two things which very 

frequently fail to run in unison. 

A main factor im this good result is the possessiou uf so 
admirably adapted a home as the Studebaker in the Fine 
Arts Building. Absolutely groundless has proven the 
fear at first entertained that the proscenium was insuf- 
ficiently large to admit proper scenic effects. In some re- 
gards the ingenuity of the scenic artist, Walter Burridge, 
may have been severely tried, but everyone acknowledges 
that his splendid work and his utilization of opportunities 
and mastering of difficulties have done much to enhance 
a reputation which was already great. Much of the suc- 
cess won is unquestionably due to the energetic and dip- 
lomatic handling of affairs by the ever courteous manager 
of the Studebaker, Chamberlain Pardee. Of the Castle 
Square Opera Company, principal praise is due to Mr 
Stewart. Not only have all the operas been produced 
under his direction, but in each he has sustained a leading 
part, while in the majority he has taken the principal role 
His versatility has been a surprise and a wonder to every- 
one. To the resident manager, Mr. Clark, is also due 
much of this summer season triumph. He has been alive 
to every necessity, has planned and labored with quiet 
enthusiasm, and his gratified pride in the result to which 
he has so largely contributed is easily understood. First 
and foremost, however, the power behind the throne, 
planning every campaign, arranging and suggesting, active 
in mind and eminently resourceful in all particulars, is 
Henry Savage, the founder of the opera company and 
whose success is proverbial. 

A few words regarding the company’s last production, 
“Tarantella.” Not for upward of twelve years has a new 
opera found a first production in Chicago, and certainly 
never under such auspicious conditions as prevailed in the 
present instance. A comic opera, the comedy is insufficient- 
ly pronounced, and visions of Svengali and Trilby, even 
when well personated by Stewart and Miss Millard, fail to 
satisfy. Moulan, of course, was a host in himself; he would 
be an acquisition to any company, and Miss Gertrude Quin 
lan also displayed qualifications for comic opera of a rare 
order. The work of Mr. Roberts, the tenor, certainly added 
new laurels to those he has aiready gained during his sea- 
sen here Mr. Steindorf, the new orchestra director, was 
all that was needed to complete the organization. He is 
the right man in the right place, a master of the require- 
ments of his position, an indefatigable worker, painstaking, 


earnest and thorough. 
- oa a 


The first entertainment given by Mrs. Potter Palmer at 
her Newport home in honor of her niece and Prince Cauta- 
cazin wiil be in the form of a lecture on Russian music by 
Mrs. Regina Watson. This lecture, which Mrs. Watson 
so cleverly illustrates, is most interesting, and possibly the 
best of the series of music lectures now heard. “As enter- 
taining, as instructive and as refined an afternoon as one 
could wish.” This 1s how an eminent musician describes a 
lecture recital given by Mrs. Regina Watson. 


Callers at this office included Leon Marx, the young vio 
linist, who recently returned from giving concerts in De- 
troit. ‘There is a rumor to the effect that Mr. Marx will 
be soloist with the Chicago Orchestra. 


One of the studios in which some really good singing is 
heard is that of Alfred Williams. He is quickly becoming 
known for his excellent method of voice placing and voice 
building, and his studio, 618 Fine Arts Building, is one 
where some of the best results can be obtained. 


* * * 


It was a lunatic policy on the part of the proprietors of 
the North Side Garden, where Theodore Spiering was en- 
gaged, to act in such a manner as to force any self-respect 
ing musician to resign. The scratch organization which is 
now heard at the resort is really not worth considering 
seriously. 

Many untrue and impertinent statements have been madc 
regarding the reason which Mr. Spiering had for seceding, 
but when the true story is known there will be unpleasant 
revelations which will seriously reflect upon the people who 
attempt to slur an eminent artist. 


> . 7 


A charming visitor who appreciates Chicago as a sum- 
mer resort is Miss Roberta Seawell, of Nashville, Tenn 
She was the founder of the Wednesday Morning Musical 
Club, which was organized several years ago. This club 
enjoyed much prosperity, but last year many of the charter 
members seceded and formed the Nashville Philharmonic 
Society, with an initial membership of twenty-one. This 
happened in November, 1898. In June, 1899, no less than 
300 members had joined, which fact speaks well for the 
popularity of the Nashville Philharmonic. Progression is 
the watchword and progressive assuredly is the society, for 
already in its short existence have Theodore Thomas and 
his orchestra, Carrefio, Rosenthal and Liebling been en- 
gaged. For a young club this is most excellent work, and 
the prospects for the winter season are exceedingly bril- 
liant. If there are many more such members as Miss 
Roberta Seawell, the reason for such prosperity is mot far 
to seek, for, in addition to her gifts as musician and writer, 
she is also possessed of unusual qualifications which stand 
in good stead where the organization of a club is con 
cerned. 

oe ¢ 

Another delightful visitor to Chicago is Miss Natalie 
Dunn, the soprano, whose home is in New York. She is 
under the management of that most capable, reliable man- 
ager, Charles L. Young, and is likely to be heard in many 
of the principal cities. Miss Dunn is visiting her mother, 
Mrs. L. M. Dunn, the well-known voice placer and vocal 
teacher. 

> ee = 

A. Robert Nicoud, the clever violinist, continues to be in 
demand for the concerts given at the churches. His last 
appearance was in the program of the sacred concert given 
at St. Paul’s Lutheran Church, and he played “Simple 
Aveu,” by Thomeé and the andante from Mendelssohn's E 
minor Concerto. A. Robert Nicoud is violin director of 
the Gottschalk Lyric School. 


*> * * 


The new headquarters of the Gottschalk Lyric School 
are most conveniently situated on the fifth floor of Kimball 
Hall and cover 2,000 feet of floor space and are charmingly 
fitted up. The faculty, which includes August Hyllested, 
has been enlarged and the school should enjoy a most 
prosperous season, as pupils are being booked daily. 
L. G. Gottschalk is one of the few genuine operatic teach- 
ers in the country, and it will not be surprising if later on 
he organizes an operatic class for the public performance 


~ 
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of opera. There is no one in Chicago who could so well 
do this, and it is something very much needed. 


Contraltos are scarce—at least good contraltos are—but 
St. Paul possesses one in the person of Jane Huntington 
Yale, whose work entitles her to be ranked among the 
best. She is an excellent oratorio simger, and in song 
recital has also made great success. Mrs. Yale makes a 
handsome appearance on the stage, and, with her beautiful 
voice and refined style, will create considerable interest 
next season. At her last recitals in Fargo, Grand Forks 
and Devil’s Lake (N. Dak.), Mrs. Yale sang to large 
audiences and the newspaper comments were most encour- 
aging. Already recitals have been planned for next Sep- 
tember, to be given in St. Paul and later on Mrs. Yale will 
be heard in recital work in Chicago. A specially attractive 
program which Mrs. Yale gives is one for children, com- 
posed of songs written for children and about children 
Several of our musicians think that Mrs. Yaile’s voice 
cannot be surpassed in musical quality, and this, added to 
native intelligence and charming personality, make a de- 
lightful combination of attractiveness 


* * . 


Reliable and capable singing instructors in Chicago are 
not so numerous that one more would be in any way su- 
perfluous. Mme. Dove Boetti, who for many years was 
connected with the musical profession in Chicago after 
an absence of three years, is due to return here August 
11. Many of the most finished of the West’s young sing- 
ers were educated by Madame Boetti, so she should have 
no difficulty in re-establishing herself and her splendid 
method here. Her plans are yet in abeyance, but advices 
from Italy say that she will open her season probably the 


first week in September. 
> > 7 


Miss Mabelle Crawford, contralto, is filling a _ three 
weeks’ engagement at the New York Chautauqua. She 
will then go to Frontenac to give song recitals. The 
young artist is well known all over the country 


- 2 |S 


Mr. Kowalski, after a most successful trip to New York 
and the Eastern States, returned to Chicago, where he 
found his usual large summer class awaiting him 

J. J. Hattstaedt will take a well earned rest in Virginia, 
for which State he leit Chicago yesterday 

The summer class this year at the American Conserva- 
tory was the largest ever known. As a fact that it was 
found necessary to refuse pupils, so great was the demand 
for time from Mr. Hattstaedt. Considerable additions are 
being made to Hattstaedt’s faculty for next season, and the 
management is making arrangements to accommodate a 
larger number of pupils than ever before 


The newly incorporated American Violin School, of 
which Joseph Vilim is the founder, will open September 
4 with examinations for twenty-five partial scholarships 
and three free scholarships. The preliminary summer 
session is unusually large, the largest Mr. Vilim ever had 
during the summer. The suite which he occupies at Kim- 
ball Hall, on the fifth floor, is one of the handsomest in the 
city, and here we wish Mr. Vilim every success. 


* . * 


Musical enterprise will receive an impetus next season 
by the action of the Clayton F. Summy company. This 
firm has made arrangements to give a series of concerts, 
at which much that is new, novel and instructive will be 
given. There is no one more capable of judging the prb- 
lic taste than Mr. Summy, so that his newest venture in 
the concert field will be regarded with much interest. It is 
such enterprise and businesslike energy that help towards 
bringing Chicago to be that most desired Eldorado an “art 


centre.” 
* > * 


Mme. Etse MatTuHis 


Mme. Else Mathis, the pianist, after having spent some 
years in London, where she has been most successful in 
playing in public and in her teaching in the Princess Helena 
College, has returned to Berlin. 

Here she has been appointed as piano teacher at the Royal 
Luisen Stiftung (under the presidency of the Empress 
Frederick), and will also give private lessons at her resi- 
dence, 29 Biilow strasse 


A letter from Mrs. Foster informs me that her daughter 
Fay, long known here as a young pianist of brilliant talent, 
has gone abroad to study with Rosenthal, who has under- 
taken her entire musical education for the next two years 
With such advantages it is probable that Fay Foster will be 
added to the already long list of successful American artists. 


* * * 


The St. Paul Dispatch has the following: “Miss Leila 
Adelaide Breed will leave St. Paul September 1 to open a 
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studio in the Fine Arts Building, Chicago. Miss Breed has 
for some time been contemplating this step. For six years 
Miss Breed has taught in St. Paul, and these years of con- 
scientious work have not been without evident results. Her 
pupils, notably Mrs. Jessica De Wolf and H. E. Phillips, 
rank high in the profession, not alone in Minnesota, but in 
the whole Northwest. The measure of success she has 
achieved here will lead her friends to look for still greater 
attainments in Chicago.” 


From Los Angeles comes the gratifying report of Genevra 
Johnstone Bishop’s success as a teacher. She has been 
made much of in society and in the musical life of the city, 
and is proving the most important addition the city has re- 
ceived for several years. The climatic conditions are won- 
derfully beneficial, and Mrs. Bishop’s voice is in its prime. 
All of which is good to hear. No more deservedly popular 
artist than Genevra Johnstone Bishop ever lived in Chicago, 
and many are the friends regretting that it will be many 
months before she again lives in the city in which for years 
she has made her home. 


Contrary to expectation, it is probable that the store of 
the Fine Arts Buliding will be occupied by an Eastern 
firm which deals in art manufactures, but not musical man- 
ufactures. The reason for opining that some piano dealer 
would locate here was because from the outside it seems 
to be in every way an ideal store for a piano house. There 
is a magnificent frontage, with entrances leading from the 
corridors and halls, and the dimensions of the rooms are 
all commensurate with the character of the building; the 
light is unsurpassed and the situation in many respects is 
unequaled. The Fine Arts Building is one immediately 
associated with only the highest in everything pertaining 
to art or music. 


An American girl, who, by her own unaided efforts, is 
reaping reward for her work is Miss Electa Gifford, en- 
gaged for the Amsterdam opera. Miss Gifford has been 
engaged at a good salary to sing three times weekly in 
the roles Marguerite, Lakmé and Juliette. Her engage- 
ment is for eight months, after which she will probably 
return to America. With her many friends THE MusicaL 
CcuRIER joins in congratulations upon her excellent pros- 

. pects. FLORENCE FRENCH. 


(For later Chicago news see other pages.) 


An Open Letter to Dr. Paimer. 
16 HUMBOLDT STREET, NEWARK, July, 1809. 


To Dr. H. R. Palmer, New York: 


EAR SIR—I have to thank you for the nicely gotten up 
booklet on “Terminology” which you were good 
enough to send to me the other day. My pleasure at its 
receipt is increased by the fact that it treats on a subject in 
which I have long been deeply interested. 

I hope you will not deem me ungrateful if I state to you 
quite frankly, if somewhat freely, what I think of your book 
and its contents. First, as to its title. “Special Address 
on Terninology; prepared and read before the Clef Club 
of New York City,” &c. I am sorry you should have 
chosen—deliberately, I presume—to place such a heading 
on your address, though it expresses exactly the understand- 
ing of the Clef Club when it was read before it on May 23 
last, i. é., that it was an adress which you had taken the 
trouble to specially “prepare” for it; on no other assump- 
tion can the request of the club for a copy for its archives 
be explained. 

Perhaps a person reading that caption is in error in as- 
suming that it is intended to convey the impression that 
you prepared that paper specially for the meeting of the 
Clef Club. And yet I believe that this is the impression which 
will be produced in the minds of over 99 per cent. of those 
who read it without having inside knowledge of the facts. 
I cannot disabuse my mind of the belief that in designing 
that title you did so with the view of its being so under- 
stood, or misunderstood, by your readers, as most certainly 
it was by your hearers at the Clef Club. 

And yet this is not the first time that this identical “spe- 
cial address” has been trotted out. And you know that 
years ago, when you were preparing this address, which is 
row so much the worse for the wear, you had no thought 
of ever presenting it “before the Clef Club of New York 
City, “much less was it prepared with that object in view. 
I think that were I in your place I would make a very 
material change in that heading, except, indeed, that I 
really desired at one stroke to perpetrate both the “sup- 
pressio veri’ and the “suggestio falsi,” not to use more ex- 
pressive and homely terminology. 

And now passing over the opening paragraphs of your 
address, let me call your attention to the table of technical 
terms which appears on page 4. In your group on “Rhyth- 
mics” you include eighteen such terms, nine of which are 
accepted and used by all sorts of musicians, and every one 
of the other nine has been in common use by tonic sol-fa- 
ists and other good teachers for over fifty years, as can eas- 
ily be shown by a reference to their text-books. Of course 
that is no reason why they should have been excluded from 
your list, but quite the reverse, and I congratulate you for 


so boldly placing them there. These nine terms all centre 
around the term used to designate that one true rhythmic 
unit, the “pulse,” of which you say quite truly, “The genesis 
of musical rhythm lies in mental throbs, which all feel when 
listening to or thinking of music. No term has ever been 
suggested for such mental throb or pulsation which can 
equal the term ‘pulse.’ It is accurate, logical and scientific 
It tells the whole truth.” 

And if you, sir, would follow the example of this most 
excellent term and “tell the whole truth” you would give 
the credit where it is due, and state that the world is in- 
debted to that true, philosophic educator, John Curwen, for 
the introduction into our “Music Terminology’ of a word 
of such power and beautiful simplicity. Say, my friend, 
when giving a list of the different kinds of measure, why do 
you ignore “four-pulse measure’? Is not that measure at 
least as important and useful as “twelve-pulse measure”? 

One could have wished you had been a little more careful 
in the use of your own terminology, as, ¢. g., when you 
say: “Pulses always group themselves either in twos or 
threes; that is to say, each strong pulse is followed by one 
weak pulse, or by two weak pulses, and a group of strong 
and weak pulses is called a measure.” I observe that you 
begin to throw bouquets at yourself for this most beautiful 
definition, and so it seems to be unkind to offer any criticism 
thereon. Yet, does not your definition absolutely exclude 
all possibility of either four, six, nine or twelve pulse meas- 
ure? For if only two weak pulses may go with any strong 
one, how could we have these? 

Again you say, “A long tone is formed by uniting two 
or more sonant pulses.” Yet a slur will frequently unite 
quite a number of ‘“‘sonant pulses,” and yet no suspicion of 
a “long tone” result. 

To what heights of scorn do you rise when you say: 
“How far superior is this definition of measure—a group 
of strong and weak pulses—to the old-fashioned, illogical 
and bungling ene, which is heard from one end of the 
land to the other, viz.: ‘A measure is a portion of time. 
So is a minute,’” &c. I doubt if you ever heard that state- 
ment, as you give it, as a definition of measure; but let that 
pass. Ten pages later, when this burst of enthusiastic de- 
nunciation has had time to spend itself, you say in refer- 
ence to this same fact, that it “involves accent and dura- 
tion, without which tones are meaningless.” 
so, can you explain why it becomes so very 
bungling” to speak of something which necessarily “‘in 
velves duration,” as at least marking off ‘‘a portion of time” 
in which such “duration’”” may take place? This idea of 
time (or “duration,” if you prefer it) must necessarily 
form part of every adequate description of “measure.” 
You will please understand that I am not now defending 
he definition you assail; I do not regard it as the best pos 


That being 
“illogical and 
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sible, and I believe you could easily have found a definition 
of measure much better than either of those given above, 
from the same source from which you got your “pulse” and 
several other excellent ideas for your address. 

In the other four groups, into which your technical terms 
are divided, there are not more than two or three which 
can be claimed as at all new; and with these the followers 
of John Curwen have been quite familiar for very many 
years, even including the term “cancel,” for which you 
have done and suffered so much. 

Some of the definitions you give to terms in common 
use, while quite original, seem to me to be utterly incompre 
hensible, while others of them are absolutely untenable 
As an example of the first of these, allow me to quote 
from page 8, where you set out to define the meaning of 
“scale” and “key,” where you say: “The key comprises 
all the tones the mind can conceive which bear a certain 
fixed relation to each other. For instance, all conceivable 
tones whose names are C, D, E, F, G, A and B, together 
with their chromatic intermediates, form the C key.” Why, 
sir, does not that hand over to “the C key” the whole 
gamut of nameable tones? and if so, what is left from 
which to form the other keys? I read further and find 
that “the C key can be manifested by the seven tones 
whose names were just mentioned,” and that is something 
to be thankful for. You then go on to say: “The correct 
definition, then, for a ‘diatonic scale’—as distinguished 
from a ‘key’ The normal tones of a key in 
successive order from one tonic to the next inclusive.” 
It is easy enough to understand and accept this definition 
of a “diatonic scale,” but it seems to leave only the be- 
wildering distinction between a “scale” and a “key,” that 
whereas the one includes all “conceivable” tones, the other 
contents itself with such as are “normal” and “successive.” 
I recommend you to once more read “John Curwen,” and 
then in some later edition of this address you will be in a 
position to give us a much more luminous definition. 

I am much afraid, however, that you will not try for 
anything better, for I observe that you once more over- 
whelm yourself with bouquets for this remarkable defini 


-is as follows: 


tion, which to you is “clear as crystal, not a word can be 
taken from it without detriment, and not a syllable can 
be added without superfluity.” And I suppose that must 
be so But not so does it appear to some New York's 
well-known teachers and musicians to whom I have sub- 
mitted it for elucidation And now with ardent longing 
we turn to you for light, which, if you refuse to give, we 
will have to scrape along as best we can without it, just 
as we were doing until your luminous definition flashed 
before our eyes and then vanished, only to emphasize the 
succeeding darkness 

Will you now kindly permit me to illustrate one of your 
untenable definitions? I read with much pleasure your 
reiterated statement that “no accurate science will allow 
two things to be called by the same name.” My pleasure 
was caused by finding something with which I was so 
thoroughly in | accord, stated so plainly and we sar vane that 
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a plain man like myself could easily comprehend it. But, 
alas! my joy was shortlived, for on the very next page I 
find you speaking of “interval” thus: “This is one of the 
few terms which seem to have two meanings, but the 
two are so perfectly blended into each that scientists (?) 
see no objection to the following definition: ‘Interval is 
the term used to express the difference in pitch between 
two tones; also the term used to describe the effect of the 
two tones when heard simultaneously.’”” Now, sir, these 
two things—1. e., the condition of pitch difference and the 
mental effect produced by such condition—are so mani- 
festly and distinctly different that I have serious doubts 
that you could produce from any scientific authority an 
opinion so entirely and absurdly unscientific as that. “Them 
lamps shines beautiful” would be exquisite English be- 
side such science as this. 

You may remember that in the short discussion which 
followed the reading of your paper at the Clef Club it 
was demonstrated that the condition of pitch difference 
between two tones may remain absolutely the same, while 
the effect they produce on the mind may be as different 
as any two things can well be. You may recall that this 
was illustrated by the tones C and G, used in connection 
with the previously established keys of C, G, F and A flat 
when it was clearly evidenced that though in all these 
keys the C and G maintained the same pitch difference 
the effect of the two tones when heard simultaneously” 
was in no case even similar, except when re-struck in 
the same key. If in the face of such ample demonstra- 
tion you and your scientific friends persist in using the 
same terms to describe these incompatible things, then 
so much the worse for both you and them. 

You will excuse me for saying that while an improved 
‘Music Terminology” is clamorously demanded, and will 
come some day, as I hope, it may only be obtained as the 
result of honest and well considered effort, in which effort 
I most earnestly hope to be allowed to bear a part, how- 
every humble 


Yours very truly, Joun Tacc 


Pittsburg Orchestra to Come Here. 
HE Pittsburg Symphony Orchestra, Victor Herbert 
conductor, will give two public concerts at Carnegie 


Hall January 23 and February 27 


Florence Hyde Jenckes, whose musical bureau in the 
Fine Arts Buildings in Chicago is one of the features 
of the Windy City, writes Manager Charles L. Young, 
whom she represents, of a number of important contracts 
she has signed during the week, whereby the New York 
Ladies’ Trio, Caroline Gardner Clarke, Charles A. Kaiser, 
Mme. Rosa Linde, George H. C. Ensworth, Alberti-Neldi 
and other of Manager Young’s artists will be heard in the 
Middle States during the winter 
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IV 
|‘ view of the undeniable principle of the guidance ot 
the ear to what is right, the introduction into modern 

music of harmonies of an unknown tonality is suggestive 
at once of the thought that, first, they have tonality, and, 
second, that their tonality can and ought to be de- 
termined 

The only imaginable excuses for introducing a given 
chord into a composition are either the intrinsic sweet- 
ness of the chord itself, the gap its tones may fill in pro- 
gression, as in passing tones or chromatic passages, or, 
finally, its peculiar and inherent value due to tonal relation- 
ship 

As to inherent sweetness, these undetermined harmonies 
do not possess it, for they are of necessity dissonances, 
the only consonant chords being our old familiar friends, 
the triads, besides which there are and can be no other 

A simple inspection of some examples in classical music 
overthrows the theory of progression, and thus by methods 
of exclusion the tonality theory alone survives. Tonality 
consists in the peculiar relation of intervals in a chord, 
by which its mathematical origin is indicated and its 
relationship to other harmonies is recognized 

Now, the chord itself ought to point instantly and un 
erringly to its tonal origin, but the almost ludicrous diffi- 
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culty faces us that we do not know in any case precisely 

what these chords are, for their exact intervals are not 

known, and neither composer nor performer seems able 
to give us any comfort. 

This difficulty is the result of a faulty notation and a 
well-nigh pointless intonation, in whose pernicious inter- 
vals both composer and performer have been laboriously 
and disastrously schooled, together with a general loose- 
ness and vague mistiness born of temperament and 
nurtured into cultivated, willful hebetude. 

This deplorable situation has a measure of its origin in 
the fact that there has not been heretofore any instru- 
ment in use among musicians that would, in the hands of 
an unskillful performer, faithfully and correctly render 
the intervals of the musical scale. 

The student has therefore had no model constantly at 
his command after which to pattern his intervals in his 
efforts to acquire pure intonation, but must depend on his 
own instinct, not knowing absolutely when he was right 
or when he was wrong; or he was obliged to depend upon 
the fallacies of tempered intonation or upon a better 
musician, who could not be always at hand and whose 
rendering of intervals might, after all, be quite imperfect. 

So many now living were formerly obliged to learn 
penmanship by imitating the writing of the district school- 
master, whose chirography often fell short of the excel- 
lence of our modern engraved copies. 

Hence many musicians of no small pretensions, never 
having heard the true scale, knowing it to be such, and 
having no patience with mathematics, everything pertain- 
ing to tone perception and tone production remained to 
them vague and misty to a melancholy degree. 

It is among such, and such alone, that temperament is 
considered good enough, and yet these very persons talk 
pretentiously about elevating the musical standard. 

Until this vagueness and mistiness can be cleared up 
and methods of precision take their place, until musical 
composers acquaint themselves with the intervals that they 
write, and use an accurate notation, we must content our- 
selves with doubtful progress, though the broad plains of 
truth are just before us and invite us to press forward with 
all the eagerness of earnest, candid, truth-seeking hearts. 

Let us, however, proceed and strive to search out what 
is further in accordance with nature, and therefore profit- 
able, and what false, unsatisfying and delusive. 

The difference between the intervals of true and tem- 
pered intonation is fully shown in the diagrams accom- 
panying the first of these articles, and the difference in 
effect has been very ably set forth in an article by Mr. 
Bryant in a still earlier number. Passing over, therefore, 
the acknowledged beauty resulting from purity of interval 
and considering deeper truths we find that much hinges 
on the fact that there are three different intervals in the 
scale, proportioned as 102, 91 and 56, while our present 
tempered intonation provides for two only, making the 
first two equal and consequently identical. 

Now, inasmuch as a minor third may be made up oi 
either one of these two major seconds along with a minor 
second, we have two minor thirds in the scale, the differ- 
ence between them being very pronounced and apparent, 
the one being much smoother and more consonant than 
the other. 

Of course all this is lost in temperament. 

The smailer of these two minor thirds is found only be- 
tween the second and fourth of the scale, hence its occur- 
rence marks its precise position in the scale and conse- 
quently the position of the keynote, thus at once 
establishing the tonality just as certainly as the intro- 
duction of the dominant sept-chord. 

In any example of undetermined chords there is, to 
say the least, liable to be a minor third which would 
reveal tonality. But the actual interval, whether the large 
minor third or the small one, may not be known, or at 
least our notation and tempered intonation do not and 
cannot express it, and we are left to burst in ignorance 
of the tonality. 

Nature had benignly provided the information for us, 
but we threw it away when we accepted even temper, and 
again ignored it in our defective notation. 

For the same reason that there are two different minor 
thirds in the octave, there must be two different comple- 
mentary major sixths, and in this fact we have another 
possible key to the tonality of a given chord. This also 


was surrendéred, along with the first, for tempered in- 

tonation. 

And still further there are, for the same reason, two 
strikingly different fifth intervals, each, of course, having 
their respective complementary fourths, all of widely dii- 
ferent magnitude and degrees of consonance. These two 
were included in the same unfortunate capitulation, al- 
though, like the others, their magnitudes depend upon 
their position in the scale and also should instantly and 
unerringly indicate the tonality. 

What can we expect but confusion and uncertainty 
when we have for 200 years been ignoring all these gener- 
ous provisions of nature, violating our ears and musical 
sense by a false, artificial intonation, and declining to pro- 
vide or accept a definite rational notation? 

No wonder that theory, struggling under an 
incubus as temperament, falls short, and no wonder that 
such a writer as the late Baron Helmholz should declare 
that tempered intonation is no more adapted to base 
musical theory upon than is concentric, coplanar orbicity 
a sound basis for mathematical astronomy. 

To further show forth the utter inadequacy of our pres- 
ent notation, ii we look carefully into scale intervals in 
transpositions (which our diagram will greatly facilitate) 
it will be easy to make what will be to many some startling 
discoveries. 

If a tracing of the diagram be made on transparent 
paper and this shifted over the original it will greatly 
facilitate investigation. We immediately discover that 
when we take G of the true C scale for a keynote 
the introduction of F sharp instead of F by no means 
reconciles all the intervals, for the interval between G 
and A must be increased from gI to 102 parts; that is, we 
must introduce a new A, which is eleven one-hundredths 
of a tempered whole tone higher than the A which belongs 
to the C scale, so that now we have two As for only one 
notation. 

And if we take D for a keynote we must have besides 
F sharp and C sharp a new E. The key of F will re- 
quire, besides the B flat, a D different from any of the 
Ds used before, and taking this B flat for a key we find 
that our original G is no longer available, and so on, and 
as we proceed the trouble only deepens and we have a 
whole group of tones for each degree of the staff and for 
each digital of the piano or organ. 

Moreover, we shall find that sharps do not raise, nor 
flats lower, a tone by any constant definite amount, but 
only by whatever amount happens to be required. 

Such considerations take a great deal of the absolute- 
ness out of absolute pitch, and make it, under existing cir- 
cumstances, little short of a delusion and a snare. 

Further—say in ensemble playing—when modulation to 
a given tonality, say to E flat, occurs, how often does 
either conductor or performer know precisely which of the 
several tones so designated is to be made the keynote? 
No wonder that even orchestras sometimes fall short of 
absolutely perfect intonation. 

But a policy like that which has for centuries character- 
ized Chinese national progress seems to obtain among 
some musicians of the present day, leading them, among 
other things, to positively decline devices, repeatedly 
offered, whereby the present notation could remain un- 
disturbed and yet have added to it absolutely unobjec- 
tionable peculiarities by which the form of notes would 
indicate tonality. 

The writer acknowledges no propensity for unwarranted 
iconoclasm nor reaching out toward wild impossibilities, 
but at the same time believes in the unremitting propo- 
gation of truth along every line, and constant progress 
along all lines of reasonableness and practicability. 

With a correct notation and a correct intonation the 
above difficulties would be fully met and progress would 
certainly be accelerated. 

(To be continued.) 
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Mr. and Mrs. W. B. McGee and Mr. and Mrs. N. F. 
Handy gave a musicale at their residence on the corner of 
Greenwood avenue and Sixth street, Cannon, Col. Mr. 
Peters, Miss Hartley, Mrs. Davies, Miss Hilburn, Miss 
Flora Schwartz, Miss Schmitz and Mrs. Heidel, were heard 
in an interesting program. Miss Grace Dale was the ac- 
companist. 


About Musical People. 


MUSICAL was given in the Mansion, Colorado 
Springs, Col. Among those who took part were 

Mr. and Mrs. Washer, of Fort Worth; Miss Carrie Cole 

and Miss Anderson, of Beatrice, Neb.; S. G. Buchanan 

and Miss Allen, of Chicago. 

Articles ifcorporating the Washington Permanent 
Chorus of the District of Columbia have been placed on 
record. The work of the chorus each season,-it is ex- 
plained, is to be demonstrated by a grand May festival of 
song. The incorporators are Elzie S. Hoffman, Elmer 
Pettiford, Nellie M. Freeman, Eleanor Jackson and Fred 
A. Sabbs. 

Clarence E. Reynolds announces a series of four or- 
gan recitals at the Memorial Methodist Church, White 
Plains, N. Y. The program will consist of works of Bach, 
Guilmant, Massenet, MacDowell and chiefly of Wagner. 

Mrs. L. T. White has been engaged as organist at the 
Presbyterian Church, Albion, Mich., during the absence of 
Miss Ethel Calkins. The singing is led by a quintet com- 
posed of the Misses Gertrude Lewis, Lizzie Corliss and 
Georgia Thompson, and Messrs. Mather and Cleland. 

A recital was given by the pupils of Miss Jennie 
Swope’s music class at Danville, Kan., July 25. 

The Salt Lake (Utah) Tabernacle choir is to make a 
tour of the principal Eastern cities and a trip to the Paris 
Exposition next year. Miss Nanie Tout and Ed. and 
Fred Tout have been engaged to accompany the organiza- 
tion as stars in their specialties. 

Miss Alice Goldthait and a number of her pupils gave 
an informal musical at Miss Goldthait’s home, on North 
Washington street, Marion, Ind. 

At Marlin, Tex., the young ladies of the town gave a 
musical entertainment. 

The following general committee has been appointed to 
make arrangemets for the monster eisteddfod to be given 
in Youngstown, Ohio, next Christmas: Griffith James, 
Edward D. Edwards, Thomas J. Powell, D. M. George, 
John Harris, John M. Evans, James Aubrey, Walter 
Joseph, Evan J. Edwards, J. Howard Edwards, Robert 
Roberts, Benjamin L. Thomas, John L. Davis, Daniel 
M. Davis, David J. Hughes, Thomas Thomas, John W 
Thomas and Philip Matthews. About $1,500 in prizes will 
be offered, including one of $500 for grand choruses of not 
less than sixty nor more than one hundred mixed voices; 
another of $200 for a glee and one of $30 and a medal to the 
successful conductor for a children’s chorus. The remain- 
ing $800 will be divided in smaller prizes for solos, duets, 
trios, quartets and other numbers that go to make up an 
eisteddfod program. 

About fifty voices from the different Reformed choirs 
of Harrisburg, Pa., under the direction of Prof. John E. 
Kurzenknabe, sang at the reunion Reservoir Park: 
Sopranos, Mrs. George Giede, Annie Hennig, Dora Kel- 
ler, Grace Hain, Misses Owen, Hoerner, Gutelius, Emma 
Albright, Lou Bolan, Misses Kitzmiller and Zortman, 
Carrie Hurley, Ella Morrett, Mrs. George S. Shaffer, 
Lulu Wagner, Mabel March, Maud Flageal, Ida Sowers, 
Alice Cusack, Mary Nebinger, Alice Sowers, Miss 
Jenkins; altos, Mrs. W. A. Smith, Mrs. W. H. Cocklin, 
Nellie Blessing, Sue Kurzenknabe, Mrs. Frank Border, 
Eleanor Humer, Bessie March, Catharine Umberger, 
Catharine Cooper, Miss Pugh; tenors, George H. San- 
gree, E. Brightbill, C. L. Corkle, C. A. Fay, R. G 
Stoner, Charles Gingerich, F. F. Flageal; bassos, Ru- 
dolph K. Fortna, George E. Shaffer, Alfred Shaffer, Jacob 
Schnader, Frank Border, George Giede, John Deshong. 
Miss Kunkel was accompanist. 

Those who took part in the musical at Arbor Dell, 
Guthrie, Okla. Ter., were Mrs. H. F. Ardery, Miss Maud 
Goodrich, Miss Nora Miller, Miss Janie Hagar and Miss 
Zoe Kimball. 

At College Hall, Statesville, N. C., Miss Gertrude Mac- 
lin Robbins gave a song recital, assisted by Miss May 
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Mrs. KATE G. BROADDUS, 
Vocal Culture. 
Westmoreland Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 








direct from us. 


“CONSTANT.” 
‘*EVERMORE.” 
‘*ANDALUSIAN SERENADE.” 


Alfred G. Robyn’s new great successes. 
Address orders to 


ST. LOUIS MUSIC CO., 
3714 Pine Street, St. Louis. 
Order “ Answer,” “ You ” “ Manzanilla” 


PUPILS ACCEPTED. 


MILTON B. GRIFFITH, Tenor. 


ORATORIO, SONG RECITALS, CONCERTS. 
1100 Olive St., St. Louis. 











GHARLES GALLOWAY, 


CONCERT ORGANIST, 
Organ and Theory Lessons. 


ADDRESS’ :-—= 
1232 Taylor Ave., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Courtney Oates, of Charlotte, and Misses Jessie Fowler 
and Cate Copeland. Miss Jennie A. Culver and Mrs. L. 
B. Bristol were the accompanists. 

The Fargo Concert Quartet; Edward M. Bjorge, vio- 
linist, and Louis Nelson, basso, assisted by the Lake Park 
Band, gave a concert in the opera house, Lake Park, 
Minn. The quartet consists of Miss Maude Lindsey, Mrs. 
T. A. Whitworth and Ernest and Norris Orchard. 

A musical was given at Mr. Halle’s studio Colorado 
Springs, Col. 

Bands from Evansville, Frankfort, Grecncastle, Brazil, 
Decatur, Mattoon, Sullivan, Shelbyville, Ill, and several 
other cities will take part in the band tournament at Terre 
Haute, Ind. 

Prof. A. W. Beckner, of Alma, Mich., has decided to 
remove to Rockford, IIL. 

At Galesburg, IIl., Miss Katie Mott entertained a large 
company of her friends at the home of Mr. and Mrs. H 
W. Thompson, on South Cedar street. Those assisting in 
the instrumental part of the musicale were Misses Katie 
Scully, Mabel Olbort and Mrs. W. L. Leggitt. -Miss 
Opal Snyder, of Burlington, sang 

An informal musicale was given at the residence of Mr 
and Mrs. P. W. Maupin, 717 South Tenth street, St. Jo 
seph, Mo. Mr. and Mrs. Libbe, Miss Edna Lewis, and 
Miss Wheat were the soloists. 

A musical society has been formed at Evansville, Ind 
under the direction of Prof. Paul Walz 

W. J. Farrar, whose voice has been heard and appreciated 
by the congregation of St. Paul’s Church choir, Toledo, 
Ohio, during the past nine years, has resigned. Walden L 
Maskey has been engaged 

Miss Evelyn Imboden entertained the Novelonian Lit 
erary Club at her home on North Emporia avenue, Wichita, 
Kan. Miss Lulu Parker had charge of the evening, which 
was devoted entirely to music and musicians 

The Ladies’ Thursday Musicale of Grand Forks, 
N. Dak., is anticipating the engagement of Misses Ruth and 
Wilma Anderson for a concert some time in August 

The Arion Society, of Newark, N. J., expect to put up a 
handsome club house in the near future 

Miss Graham entertained the students at Dixon, III., with 
a brief history of the writing of “The Messiah,” and an ac 
count of its rendition by the Ravenswood Musical Club 

A new choir has been organized in the Presbyterian 
Church, Williamsport, Pa., under the direction of Mrs 
John Carothers, and is composed of Mrs. Carothers, Mrs 
Albert Pott, Misses Margaret Wolfe, Olivia Smith, Mary 
Hepburn, Minnie Sebring, Grace Sallada, Annie Parker, 
Katharyn McCullough and Mary Sebring 

The Monday Musicale, of Pueblo, Col.. held an im 
ortant meeting at Wells’ music store 

4 feature of a recent concert at Tucson, Ariz., was a 
baritone solo by Albert Roletti 

Miss Lily E. Young gave a musicale at the residence of 
Mrs. A. W. Lane, 1606 Tioga street, Germantown, Pa 

Mrs. C. P. J. Mooney, who has been studying vocal music 
under Mlle. Norri, at Newport News, Va., for several 
months, has returned to her home in Memphis, Tenn. Mlle 
Norri will spend several weeks with Mrs. Mooney at her 
residence on Union avenue 

The ladies of the Concordia Singing Society, Peoria, 
Ill., of which Mrs. Herre has been president for a number 
of years; also the ladies of the “Remember Me Club,” of 
which she is a prominent member, gave her a surprise on 
her sixtieth birthday anniversary 

The pupils of Miss Rachel S. Bovier, pianist, gave a piano 
recital at the residence of Mrs. R. B. Williams, Eureka 
street, Central City, Col 

Miss Lucille McWilliams and Miss Della Klest, of the 
graduating class in music at the college in Dixon, IIl., gave 
a piano recital. 

Miss Marian Zollinger, a pupil of Mr. Patterson, gave 
with the assistance of J. Porter Black, an interesting re 
cital at the studio on Columbus avenue, Sandusky, Ohio 

Mrs. John Fritz has accepted the position of soprano so 
loist in St. Mary's Cathedral choir, Trenton, N. J., which 
place was made vacant by the retirement of Miss Maggie 
Gribbins 

Miss Grace E. Farnsworth, of Oakfield village, N. Y.., 
with her pupils from Oakfield and East Pembroke, as- 
sisted by Misses Nina T. Norton, of Alabama, pianist, and 
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Frances L. Graham, of Elba, vocalist, gave a delightful 
piano recital at the Baptist Church, at East Pembroke. 

The music pupils of Miss Maye Hill gave a recital at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Grauel, corner Columbia 
avenue and Plum street, Greenville, Pa. 

Mrs. Samuel F. McGrew gave a morning musicale at her 
home on North Limestone street, Springfield, Ohio, in 
honor of her sister, Mrs. Thos. McGrew, of New York city 

A choral society has been organized under the name of 
the Dallas (Tex.) Philharmonic Society. The director is 
F. Hatsan Wright, L.L. C. M., organist and choirmaster 
of St. Matthew’s Cathedral. The work in preparation is 
“The Ancient Mariner.” 

A recital was given at Ming’s Opera House, Helena, 
Mon., by Mrs. Atwater and Professor Hershfeld, for the 
benefit of St. Peter’s Hospital. 

The Misses Clara and Sophia Wallenthin gave a concert 
at the First Lutheran Church, Jamestown, N. Y The 
other artists who appeared were Miss Belle Carlson and 
Miss Daisy Rickenbrode. 

\ musicale was given by Mr. and Mrs. F. C. Shattuck 
at their residence in Park place, Neenah, Wis. Arthur 
Shattuck, a pupil of Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler, the noted 
teacher and pianist, of Chicago; Miss Edith Evans, con 
tralto, of Chicago, and Johanna Hess-Burr, accompanist 
were the soloists. Those present from out of town were 
Mr. and Mrs. M. E. Rounds, Mr. and Mrs. Luther Davies, 
Congressman and Mrs. Davidson, Mrs. Nathan Paine, Miss 
Nellie Carter, James Jenkins and Heman Powers, all of 
Oshkosh ; the Misses Mason and Hamilton, of Milwaukee; 
Mrs. E. H. Merrill, Ripon; Miss -Knight, Logansport, Ind. ; 
Miss Hardin, Evanston, Ill.; Miss Truax, Miss Hoyt, Mrs 
Hoyt, Mrs. Purdy, Mr. and Mrs. Vinedge, Chicago; Dr 
and Mrs. J. S. Reeves, Miss Reeves, Mr. and Mrs. John 
Stevens, Jr., Miss Peabody, Clarence Shepard, Dr. Abra- 
ham, Appleton, and Mr. Schaller, Janesville 

Miss Mabel Stanaway, of Reno, Nev., gave a song re- 
cital at Carson City, assisted by Miss Enid Williams, who 
is well known in Reno as a pianist 

A musicale was given at the Sunnyside Hotel, Colorado 
Springs, Col., by Prof. Wm. F. Bentley, of Knox College, 
Galesburg, IIl.; Miss Goodfellow, of Denver, and Mrs. S 
White, of Cairo, Ill 

Douglas Lee Leftwich, of Waynesboro, Va., sang at St 
Luke’s Church, Columbus, Ga, at a Sunday morning 
service 

Mrs. C. R. Brockway gave a musical at her residence in 
San Antonio, Tex. Among those on the program were 
Miss Julia Heusinger, Mr. Hesse, Miss Osmond and Miss 
Roxie B. Gardner 

The Ashland (Pa.) Choral Union has been permanently 
organized by the election of the following officers: Presi 
dent, Jas. W. Thompson, Jr.; vice-president, Robert Rais 
beck; recording secretary, Miss Maud Watts; financial sec 
retary, Miss Annie Gill; treasurer, Miss Esther Eltringham 

Miss Kate Latham, of Washington D. C., has been filling 
the position of soprano soloist at the Freemason Street 
Baptist Church, Norfolk, Va. Miss Bracher, of New York 
has also sung at the same church 


George H. C. Ensworth, one of Manager Young’s 
prominent baritones, is summering near Hartford. By 
arrangements made Mr. Ensworth will be heard frequently 
during the winter season im the larger cities. He is the 
possessor of a deep baritone voice, rich, velvety and 
capable of considerable brilliancy. His voice is as fresh 
as a flower, beautiful in material and admirable in use 
His efforts are more of the dramatic than is usually found, 
and that he will attain great success is assured 


Flavie Van den Hende, the well-known Belgian violon 
cellist, was among the entertainers at a recent concert 
given at the Ocean Grove Auditorium. She was received 
with the utmost enthusiasm, and, as might have been ex- 
pected, scored an instantaneous success Miss Vaw den 
Hende, it is not generally known, is the possessor of 
‘cello that is a genuine Paolo Maginni of the vintage of 
1655; the wood of the back is plain pear. The instrument 
is of inestimable value, and has added no little toward the 
success of its owner. Miss Van den Hende is a member 
of the New York Ladies’ Trio this season, which will be 
heard under Manager Charles L. Young’s direction 


Cuicaco Orrice Tux MUSICAL COURIER, / 
August 5, 1800 " 
(Kor earlier Chicago news see other pages.) 

“T HE prediction made in these columns that Theodore 
Spiering and his associates were likely to sever 
their connection with the Chicago Conservatory has been 
speedily fulfilled Last Saturday it was officially an 
nounced that Mr. Spiering, the two Diestels and Otto 
Roerhborn had withdrawn from the institution. This 
leaves only Godowsky, who is a tower of strength in him 
self, but who cannot be expected to sustain a school which 
makes the claim of dealing with so many branches of 

art. 

Godowsky is the only big instrumental artist with the 
conservatory, as Clarence Eddy, though quoted as being 
connected with the institution, stated to me himself at the 
reception to Sauer at Sherwood’s studio, a few months 
ago, that he had never given a lesson there in his life 
This is well borne out by the fact that Mr. Eddy lives the 
greater part of the year in Paris, and therefore when it is 
claimed that Mr. Eddy gives lessons at the conservatcry 
it is simply an impossibility or a miracle. Without a vio 
lin or ‘cello department, with four of the best teach¢rs 
seceded, what becomes of the “distinguished faculty of 
forty teachers’? Mrs. Gaynor, the composer, has been 
induced to join the institution, but her stay is not con- 
sidered by the best informed to be of long duration. Julia 
Caruthers, an incomparable artist, long ago announced 
her resignation at the conservatory and her engagement 
with the Sherwood School 

Middelschulte, the organist, is, of course, unsurpassed 
in his branch of the profession, and will probably keep 
his name on the catalogue. But the younger teachers, 
such as Herman Walker, Rose Case Haywood, Maurice 
Aronson, Mamie Sherratt and Howard Wells would do 
just as well in studios of their own as to be affiliated with 
this institution. Leopold Godowsky needs no conserva 
tory, no school nor college to obtain pupils. No matter 
where he is located his time would be filled to overflow 
ing. People want Godowsky; not the conservatory, and 
they will study with Godowsky no matter where he may 
be The “Godowsky School” ought to be an accom 
plished fact. As a distinguished vocal teacher said: “If I 
could play like Godowsky I would ask nothing more. He 
s one of the very few men I envy.” 

J 

The directors of the Apollo Club are wise in their gen 
eration and are entitled to be forgiven for many errors if 
it be true that they have engaged that incomparable singer 
Josephine Jacoby for the part of Delilah at the first con 
cert. Jacoby, Gauthier, Heinrich Meyn and Frank King 
Clark—what a splendid cast! 

> > > 

Nathaniel Board, vice-president of the Apollo Club and 
pupil of Kowalski, makes his first appearance as a church 
soloist at Trinity Methodist Church to-morrow morning 
singing “The Cross,” by Havens. Mr. Board has a fine 
basso profundo, and has made great progress since he began 
to study with Kowalski last January 

. > * 

Why credence.should have been given to the rumor that 
Seeboeck contemplated remaining abroad is difficult to dis 
cover. Mr. Seeboeck’s friends were informed that his in 
tention was to remain in Germany for a year on a visit to 
his mother and brothers \ll the family belong to the 
‘arts’ in some way. Seeboeck’s mother was a very accom 
plished soprano; his brother, Ferdinand Seeboeck, is a 
noted sculptor, receiving the Prix de Rome for his last 
wonderful piece of work. Many Americans go to Ferdi 
nand Seeboeck because of his exquisite effects and complete 
ness of detail A sister of Seeboeck is married to the cele 
brated sculptor Frederick Hausmann, who has been com 


make the exhibit for the 


missioned by the Government t 
Paris Exposition 

During Mr. Seeboeck’s stay in Frankfort he gave s--veral 
successful recitals, the one at the Baron Reinach’s ‘being 
attended by many of the German nobility, including }’rince 
Hohenlohe. Returning to Chicago a month ago Mrj See 
boeck placed his business arrangements in the hands of 


Mrs. Florence Hyde Jenckes for concert work Already 
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many hours have been disposed of in the three days weekly 
that he teaches at the Fine Arts Building. As an accom- 
panist Seeboeck is unsurpassed; as a teacher, he has long 
had a big reputation in Chicago, where he has remained 
since he came to this country, a young, unmarried man, 
nearly twenty years ago. At that time he was nineteen, and 
he quickly became a shining light in the musical profession. 
Mr. Seeboeck’s work, besides recital and concert appear- 
ances, is largely devoted to composing his latest music, pub- 
lished by Schuberth, which is having a remarkable sale. 


* * * 


The present summer session in the Kowalski studio is 
one of the most prosperous ever known. Many teachers 
from far distant homes have journeyed here for the pur- 
pose of studying with Kowalski. To enumerate a few of 
the visitors who have come here specially for study with 
this popular teacher there are Miss Pierson, of Dallas, 
Tex.; Miss Mary Weever McCauley, of San José, Cal.; 
Mrs. Schram, of Burlington, Ia.; Miss Sykes, Monmouth, 
Ill.; Miss Drake, Fort Wayne, Ind.; Mrs. Ohmer, 
Terre Haute, Ind.; Mrs. Staufer, of the University, Ver- 
milion, S. Dak.; several of the teachers of the music de- 
partment of St. Mary’s Academy, Joilet; Mr. and Mrs. 
Alfs, of the First Presbyterian Church, Burlington, Ia., 
and Mrs. Johnson, of Vermilion, S. Dak. Of the Chicago 
teachers who study every year with Mr. Kowalski there 
are many, and this season sees a larger number than be- 
fore. 

7 


* . 


So Emil Liebling plays the Moszkowski Concerto with 
the Apollo Club! THe Musicat Courter intimated sev- 
eral weeks ago that Mr. Liebling would be the solo pi- 
anist at the miscellaneous concert in February, and THE 
Musicat Courier was right. 
= 


* * 


At the miscellaneous concert we may also see the fa- 
William Ludwig, who is returning to 
month. Such an engagement would be 


baritone 
this 


mous 
America 
most acceptable. 

The Mendelssohn Club has secured the services of Emil 


Liebling. He will probably play at the second concert. 


* * * 


Olive Dhu’ Owen has been reappointed, at an increased 
salary, directress of the vocal department at Hamilton Col- 
lege, Lexington, Ky. This young artist is a Kowalski 
disciple. 

* 


* * 


Mrs. Clara White, a pupil of Kowalski for several years, 
has received the engagement of directress of music at the 
Lake Forest boys’ seminary. 


* * * 


William Armstrong closed his year at Madison, Wis., 
July 28. The popular lecturer has made many appearances 
since he began his season in October at San Francisco; 
everywhere his lectures have been received with great in- 
terest, and in most cases return engagements have been 
made. At the Cincinnati Festival he gave two lectures 
which were largely attended by musicians, and in conse- 
quence of the success he made with his lecture on “The 
Artistic Temperament,”” he has been requested to give it 
in several Southern cities. Mr. Armstrong’s lectures at the 
New York Chautauqua and Western Chautaqua have been 
attended by thousands of people interested in this class 


of work. 


*> * * 


Mrs. Ada Markland Sheffield was director of music at the 
Lake Chetek Assembly, and one newspaper said: “She eas- 


Mrs. Sheffield sings at Delavan and all the week at the 
Chautauqua. 
.-* 
Cora Brobst, a pupil of Mr. Kowalski, has been appointed 
directress of the Baptist College at Burlington, Ia. Miss 
Brobst was with Mr. Kowalski for three years. 
* * * 


* 


A distinguished Southern visitor who is likely to make 
quite a sensation by her dramatic singing is Miss Minnie 
Crudup Vesey, of Nashville, Tenn. This young artist has 
a remarkable voice (mezzo contralto), excellently culti- 
vated and of beautiful quality. Either in lyric or dramatic 
work Miss Vesey appears to splendid advantage. I heard 
her this week in some declamatory work, and her interpre- 
tation was expressive, musicianly and yet spontaneous. 
Miss Vesey is perhaps the most prominent artist of the 
South, and in Nashville, where she commands the largest 
class, she is immensely popular. To her untiring energy 
and love of art is Nashville indebted for much of the music 
heard there. A prominent member of the three importaut 
clubs, Miss Vesey takes an active interest in everything per- 
taining to musical art and the progression of the city. She 
is taking a well earned vacation in Chicago, and will make 
her first appearance for the season at Kimball Hall, August 
19. Several other engagements have been offered to Miss 
Vesey, but her return to Nashville will preclude her ac- 
ceptance. Musicians are particularly enthusiastic about her 
musical gifts and temperament, and all predict a remark- 
able career if she would relinquish teaching and devote her- 


self to concert work. 


*-_ * * 


Upon the recommendation of J. H. Kowalski, Miss Mary 
Katzenbach, of Terre Haute, has been appointed super- 
visor of singing in the public schools. 

* 


* * 


Frank T. Baird has left for his annual vacation. He will 
reopen his studio September 20. 

Miss Emily Parsons is away on her vacation in Northern 
Michigan, and will return to the city the last of the month. 

Frank S. Hannah returns from his European trip 
August 10. 

Among visitors this week to THE Muscrat Courter of- 
fice was Louis Tipton, who has returned to Chicago and 
will permanently reside here. Miss Pauline Stein, a de- 
lightful soprano, was also a visitor, as was Miss Brat- 
nober, the young artist who has made such a successful 
tour with the Maximilian Dick Company. Walter Spry, 
of the Quincy Conservatory, is spending his vacation in 
Chicago and paid a visit to THE Musicat Courter office 
S. M. Lutz, of Decatur, IIl., called and told of the excel- 
lent artists he had engaged for the festival at Decatur 
Mr. Lutz is the prominent worker in the cause of music 
at Decatur and has been the 1 eans of the people of his 
city enjoying for years past a big music festival. He is a 
thorough musician, although a business man, and appre- 
ciates the necessity of always giving everything in most 
artistic manner. To this end he has secured for the 
festival of 1899 Genevieve Clark Wilson, Edyth Evelyn 
Evans, the young contralto, and Frank King Clark. It is 
the event of the year, and the indications are that Mr. Lutz 
and the chorus which he conducts will succeed in having 
a gala performance. It is men of the Lutz type that make 
music possible in the smaller cities. Southern visitors to 
the office have included Miss Roberta Seawell, of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., and Mrs. Owesley, of Atlanta, who, by the 
way, is not, strictly speaking, a Southerner, as she lives 
half the year in this delightful summer resort, Chicago 

* * * 


The recent compositions published by Ed. Schuberth 
of Frederic Lilliebridge are spoken of by musicians as 
being very meritorious. The “Albumblatt.” “Fleur 
d’Fte,” “Valse Caprice” and “Thou Art So Like a Flower” 





are found to be very pleasing, and it will not be surprisin 
if this young composer becomes well and favorably know 


within a very short period. His songs, published by Ellis, 
of Washington, have already gone through four editions. 


Mr. Lilliebridge has lately come to Chicago and taken 
studio in the Fine Arts Building. 


gifted, and should obtain instant recognition 


* * *® 


The Studio Trio, after five years’ active rehearsal, is in 


fine condition and is already being booked for the winte 
engagements. The personnel of the organization include 


Mrs. Annette R. Jones, Day Williams and Miss Marian 
It is a thoroughly reliable, musicianly trio, and 
The artists are 


Carpenter. 
ought to be in many concert programs. 


all good soloists, well known to the general public and 


their ensemble work commends them to the most critical 

The Studio Trio has been engaged to go on tour witl 

George Riddle, the reader, for a period of several weeks 
* 


*x* * 


Harrison M. Wild, director of the Apollo Club, is spend- 


ing his vacation at Delavan Lake, was well attended. Mr 


Michigan. He will return September 1 


* * * 


The piano recital this afternoon given by Emil Liebling 
assisted by Mrs. Nettie R. Jones, was well attended. Mr 
Liebling’s program was as follows: 

..-» Mendelssohr 


Prelude, op. 35, No. 1...... 


ly GE Woscdbesucsée (ilddasatuvdésectevécteccdpeedeedenn Grieg 
Re CE CENOE, Oe. PE... cuevencscesccnceceesseones Henselt 
Se SUNS IND on vccccccennsbcsceseocsseoecoos anes Wagner 


Pas de Cymbals, for two pianos . Chaminade 


Mrs. Jones and Mr. Liebling. 





The only teacher of the Leschetizky Method in Dresden ; able 
also to instruct in English, French or German; will receive 
a limited number of earnest pupils 


ADDRESS— 
Piano School for the Leschetizky Method, 
Prager Strasse, 251. 


CARRIE BRIDEWELL, 


CONTRALTO. 
For Dates and Terms apply to 


EMILE LEVY, Idl & 143 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

















« Se gies ‘VVYo SJ e 
TENOR. 
Concert and Oratorio—Vocal Instruction. 
STUDIO: - 


126 WEST 66th STREET. NEW YORK 


j CHICAGO CONSERVATORY, Auditorium Bidg., Chicago. 


Address: 






As a teacher of piano, 
composition, harmony and counterpoint he is especially 
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Be BREE occ cccccccscsovs .. Schumann 
Bird as Prophet............. Schumann 
Aufschwung ............ ... Schumann 
Fifth Barcarolle....... .. Rubinstein 
Gavotte, op. 38........ . Rubinstein 
Soirée de Vienne........... ...» Liszt | 
as cs cngnanBccseveosivonvcsssenceveoeseedesses Liszt 
Children’s Ball....... Westerhout p' 
Concertstiick, op. 79....... leans Weber L 
Second piano accompaniment by Mrs. Jones 
Seventy-eight pages of entertaining reading matter D 
copiously illustrated with pictures of the leading members p 
of the musical profession of Chicago which are of the Chi- 
cago Musical College faculty, form the catalogue of this fi 
famous institution. No new announcements are made, tl 
possibly for the good and sufficient reason that the faculty r. 
now numbers so many eminent teachers that there is ab tl 
solutely no requirement for any further. After the worthy Cc 
doctor himself, among the best known are Hans Von ° 
Schiller, Arthur Friedheim, Clara Osborne Reed, Dr 
Louis Falk, William Castle, Bernhard Listemann, Arturo 
Buzzi Pezzia and Mrs. O. L. Fox. A feature of the college 
this year will be the dramatic department, which is under In 
the direction of Mr. and Mrs. Hart Conway. This depart N 
ment is unsurpassed in the country and is one from which e: 
many of our leading actors and actresses have graduated 
Hart Conway’s method and performance have received the © 
best of indorsement from such men as the late Augustin it 
Daly, the veteran Joseph Jefferson, William Winter and h 
the late Edwin Booth, all of whom wrote in most flatter t! 
ing terms. Many of the leading organizations have ob Ce 
tained from the Hart Conway School of Acting the ad 
vanced pupils and placed them directly in good positions M 
FLORENCE FRENCH di 
ot 
The rapidly increasing list of artists under the direction w 
of Manager Charles L. Young best illustrates the excellent Cc 
results that are brought about by such an alliance. From 
Europe Manager Young is in receipt of cables announcing 
the promulgation of several contracts, which when made 
public will create no little consternation in the musical a 
zone 4 
nadie gi 
Kk ac 
th 


JOSEPHINE S.—— 


ACOBY 


«6 CONTRALTO. 2_¢@ 


104 West 58th Street, NEW YORK. 








LEOPOLD — 


GODOWS 


ADDRESS : 





MARGUERITE Concerts, Recitals aad Oratorio. 


HALL, 


Mezzo-Soprano Contralto. 
Address: THE BROADWAY, 1425,Broadway, New York. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
86 GLEN ROAD, ROSEDALE, ToRONTY 
August 4, 1899. } 

[ILLIAN LITTLEHALES, the well-known ’cellist, has 
been spending a number of weeks in Canada, and at 
present is in Toronto, the guest of Mrs. Dr. Garratt. Miss 
Littlehales leaves for Hamilton, Ont., to-morrow, and she 
will shortly return to her home in Syracuse, N. Y., where, 
preparatory to another busy season in New York, she will 

practice and make additions to her extensive repertory 
Yesterday Miss Littlehales played several compositions 
for a group of appreciative music lovers, and it was felt 
that the valuable ’cello which she has lately been fortunate 
in securing makes her playing more attractive and sympa 
thetic than ever. She is a fine artist, and one whom many 
Canadians will hope to hear on the concert platform dur 

ing the coming season 
* * - 


A music lover in this city was recently wandering along 
in this sultry summer weather, and chanced to approach St. 
Michael's Cathedral, whence proceeded contrapuntal strains 
exquisite. So the music lover entered and listened 

The playing was remarkable, so the music lover relates; 
expression, technic, the many named and unnamed requis- 
ites of a superior performer, all were there. But try as 
he would the listener could not for days discover the iden- 
tity of the stranger, and so, for want of a better name, he 
called him the “mysterious organist.” 

But the matter has at length been settled. The listener, 
Mr. Byrne, of Church’s Auto-Voce Institute, Toronto, has 
discovered that his mysterious organist is Arthur Ingham, 
of St. John’s Church, Montreal, a holiday seeking musician 
who could not resist the allurements which St. Michael’s 


Cathedral proffered. 
* 7 * 

William Reed, organist of St. Andrew’s Church, To- 
ronto, is, as has frequently been stated in these columns, a 
very fine performer. He should have many concert en- 
gagements next season. It is understood that he will also 
accept advanced pupils in piano, organ and theory, and 
those who may have the pleasure of studying under so 
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scholarly a musician will be very fortunate. Mr. Reed de 
votes much time to composition. 


* * * 


The calendar issued by the Ontario Ladies’ College and 
Ontario Conservatory of Music, Whitby, Canada, lies on 
the table. It is comprehensive and well arranged, fur 
nishing interesting reading and giving an excellent idea 
of the work of the college. The list of graduates is a long 


one. 
* * * 


The writer was this week astonished, on entering the 
Toronto Conservatory of Music, to see how extensive are 
the additions which are being made to the already large 
and commodious buildings. Dr. Fisher stated that the 
teaching staff is also being augmented, and the names of 
the new members will be announced shortly 


> * * 


The following announcement is made in regard to re 
cent examinations at the Toronto Junction College of 
Music, of which Miss Via Macmillan is musical directress 
Piano, first year, first-class honors, Miss Edna Rowntree 
second-class honors, Miss Bertha Beamish. Harmony- 
Pass, Misses Edna Rowntree and Bertha Beamish. Junior 
piano examination—Misses Edith Hass (scholarship), 
Pearl Holden and Myrtle Lloyd Elocution—Misses 
Maggie Kelsey, Lucy Doyle and George Mavety. Dr 
J. D. A. Tripp is examiner in the piano department and 
Miss McCarroli in theory, and both expressed them 
selves as delighted with the working of the college, as 
shown in the progress of the pupils. Though in opera 
tion only two years, the attendance has increased wonder 
fully, until the present quarters are now too small 


> * * 


The fall term opens at Loretto Abbey, Toronto, on Tues 
day, September 5, and it is expected that the attendance will 
be very large. There will be special courses in music, art 
English, French, German, Italian and Latin, and every 
facility is offered for the higher education of ambitious stu 
dents. The abbey has numbered among its graduates many 
young ladies who have become successful pianists and vocal 
ists. In the course of an interview yesterday the musical 
directress, who is a very fine musician, spoke enthusiastical- 


ly regarding the progress and future of the institution. 


VON KLENNER 
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The new pipe organ which stands in the chapel is an im- 
portant addition, and upon this beautiful instrument les- 
sons will be given 

** * 

W. O. Forsyth, piano instructor and composer, is spend- 
ing his summer holidays at Black Cape, Bonaventure 
County, Que. 

A. S. Vogt is also taking a well earned vacation, and so 
are many of the other prominent Toronto instructors 

On Sunday next Mr. Reed’s place at St. Andrew’s 
Church will be supplied by Alex. Davies, a talented young 
organist. On Monday Mr. Davies leaves for New York 

Word comes from England that Dr. Albert Ham, of St 
James’ Cathedral, in this city, is enjoying a delightful va 


cation May HamMILTon 


German versus English Sight Singing. 

Editors The Musical Courier: 

WAS much interested in reading the account in your 

issue of the 19th of the choral competition under the 

patronage of the German Kaiser, held at Cassel in May 
last, and especially was I interested in the account of the 
singing of Edwin Schultz’s part song after only one hour’s 
practice. This, the German newspapers said, was sung at 
sight (“vom Blatt gesungen”), and though such a per 
formance is not what we commonly understand as singing 
it sight, I have no desire to minimize it in any way 

When news of this contest reached the leaders of the 
London (England) Tonic Sol-Fa Association, it occurred 
to them that it would be a good plan to have this test used 
for sight singing at the Cassel festival used as a bona fide 
sight test at their “féte” to be held in the Crystal Palace 
on July 8, and accordingly consent was asked and granted 
by the German publishers Bote & Bock, of Berlin, to have 
the translation in the Tonic Sol-Fa notation carried into 
effect, and as the choirs at the German festival repre- 
sented the very best choralists in Germany, and those at 
the Crystal Palace represented the best combination at 
the command of the British Sol-Fa people, the comparison 
of results may be regarded as fair, though, as we shall see 
the manner of their production differed very materially 

In Germany the choirs were composed entirely of male 
oices, whereas in England the choirs were of mixed 
oices, so in the translation the scoring was altered to suit 
music remained the same and 
the words were translated into English. The following 
is taken from the report of the affair as it appeared in the 
London Chronicle of July 10 

“The test piece was the same 
Edwin Schultz’s ‘The Warrior and His 
the choralists om the Handel 


that circumstance, but the 


as at the Cassel competi 


tion in May, viz 
Love.’ It was put before 
Orchestra and sung ‘right off’ without the least hesitation, 
without accompaniment and without any previous re- 
hearsal, inspection or examination of any kind. It was a 
feat upon which all concerned were entitled to the hearti- 


est congratulations. No better example of the efficiency 
of Tonic Sol-Fa methods could have been afforded.” 

I will not mar the effect of this incident by any attempt 
Americans could not pro- 


at moralizing as to whether we 
this wonderful 


duce at least equally good results with 
Tonic Sol-Fa weapon, if opportunity were afforded. Of 
course I believe, and have all along held, that we could, 
and can see no reason now to modify that opinion 
Yours, Tonn Tacc 

16 Humboldt street, Newark 

P. S.—I shall be glad to make a copy of the English 
score for any of your readers who might care to see it. 


Allen H. Spencer arrived from London Monday, after 
three months’ vacation. Mr. Spencer will spend a few 
days in Holyoke, Mass rriving in Chicago for his 


winter’s work about September 1 
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Joun A. BroEKHovEN’s New CoNcERT OVERTURE 
“COLUMBIA.” 





HE concert overture “Columbia” is the latest work 
from the gifted American composer John A. Broek- 
hoven. Mr. Broekhoven has published several compositions 
of conspicuous merit which have compelled the attention of 
the critical world, notably among these his “Suite Creole,” 
in which he uses original creole melodies as leading themes 
of an impressively wrought superstructure. The overture 
“Columbia” is published in full orchestral score, the first 
publication of the kind that has been made successfully in 
this country, and which is a genuine piece of art from the 
presses of the John Church Company. 

An idea of the motives and influences under which the 
concert overture was conceived and written, as well as of 
its purport, may be best gathered from the following ex- 
planation of the composer, made in a prefatory note: 

The brilliant success of “the World’s Columbian Exposition at 
Chicago 1m 1893, where the nations and tribes of the earth displayed 
the treasures of their science, art and religion, may be considered 
the auspicious moment from which the American people date the 
consciousness of a new patriotism. 

This consciousness of a national patriotism has already produced 
gratifying results in various ways. And on whom could it have a 
greater effect and influence than on the American artist? The pres- 
ent composition owes its existence to this influence. In this over- 
ture—“Columbia”—the composer aimed to delineate, in tones, an 
ideal reproduction, an epitome of a nation’s struggles, its strength, 
spirituality and final triumph. 

What tongue of joy e’er woke such prayer, 
As bursts in oppression there? 
What arm of strength e’er wrought such power 
As waits to crown that feeble hour? 

There into life an infant empire springs! 

There falls the iron from the soul! 
There Liberty’s young accents roll 
Up to the King of Kings! 

The overture opens rather solemnly in the key of G minor 
in the following theme: 


whaak 






The movement is andante, and written in common time. 

The opening tones of the overture transport us at once 
to a sphere of emotional uncertainty. As announced by 
the flutes, obes and clarinets, they proclaim the oppres- 
sion of the soul, and they are followed by a long drawn 
tone, ending almost like a cry of distress, a yearning for 
deliverance; while the basses and ’celli enter at once with 
a passage indicative of rigid and relentless authority, of 
power, of tyrannical oppression. 
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Out of this emotionab conflict the oboe and English 
horn breathe forth a melody of utmost despair; the 
timid voice of an enchained soul; of an abandoned, hope- 
less being; forlorn, disheartened, cheerless. 














And now the trombones and tuba intone a chant—a 
hymn, beginning in the key of E flat major, which 
modulates later in full woodwind and brass, forte, to the 
key of F major. It typifies a ray of hope, a feeling of 
encouragement and of spiritual consolation, as if a 


heavenly choir gave assurance of divine light and strength 
to alleviate all misfortunes. 








PP —s 

The modulation to the key of F referred to is preceded 
by a crescendo, developing the chief subjects in the wood- 
wind and strings, and followed by a reiteration of the 
subject in the basses (diminuendo) leading up to the 
allegro. 

The character of the music grows in aptitude to the por- 
trayal of the subject. Spiritual light and strength appear 
more powerful; despair becomes hope; man learns to 
look for relief and consolation to his God. In his loud 
hymns of praise he acquires confidence in his own powers. 
He casts away his fears of giving vent to his feelings and 
his resignation is substituted by a feeling of determination, 
of energy, of desperate resolution, of manhood, which 
stimulates him to heroic efforts to be free. Out of the 
very cry of distress, the yearning for deliverance, expressed 
in the last four tones of the opening phrase, the determined 
step toward resistance is born. 

The allegro movement typifies this idea in conjunction 
with the four opening tones, given out by the flute, oboe 
and English horn, while the violins personify energy and 
resolution. 





The Allegro, in alla breve time, opens with the dominant 
cherd of the ninth, G minor. The principal subject devel- 
oped by the violins emphasizes the theme in the keys of 
G. C, F and E flat minor, and reaches an ante-climax ai 
the jubilant intonation of the hymn in the key of B flat 
major, which leads to a fanfare in the trumpets and tron: 
bones in the key of C major. 

This part of the work is characterized by clearness and 
descriptive force. Expressions of woe and despair are 
changed to accents of encouragement; the feeling of ap- 
prehension gives way to fortitude and fearless self-reliance. 
Onward and upward the struggle for deliverance, for. hu- 
manity, for freedom takes its course. The ’celli and basses 
continue to proclaim the power in the opposite direction ; 
oppression is relentless and tyrannical. The violins soar 
upward and onward, while the trumpets, trombones and 
wood-wind instruments bring reassuring divine encourage- 
ment by frequent reiteration and final triumphant intona- 
tion of the hymn, which for the moment silences the voice 
of oppression. 






IK 


The second subject is now gradually introduced, and ap- 
pears in the key of B flat major. It consists of fragments 
of the chorale “Old Hundred” in the flutes, oboes, clarinets 
and bassoons, after each of which the horns give out a 
subdued fanfare, while the strings sustain the harmony. 

In this passage there is portrayed a feeling of hope and 
of anticipated victory, in which man turns to his God and 
utters a timid prayer. In the introduction of the tune of 
“Old Hundred” the original melody is somewhat altered, as 
if to suggest the uncertainty of the outcome of the struggle 
The hymn is given out by the woodwind in the following 
form: 








From the last section of the chorale is evolved a theme 
of five measures, played by the violas and ’celli, with a 


free counterpoint in the violins. This leads to a victorious 
outburst of the same theme in the whole orchestra in the 
key of B flat major, during which the-basses and ’celli, 
strengthened by the bassoons and tuba, continually em- 
phasize the motif of authority, of power, of oppression. 

To explain in more detail the complexion of this intensely 
wrought passage: 

Interspersed between the different sections*of the hymn 
the horns bring short, subdued fanfares, to which the vio- 
lins give an additional import by their soaring character, 
while the strings sustain the harmony, the whole leaving an 
impression of peaceful, elevated contemplation. From this 
communion with the Creator and with nature man be- 
comes conscious of his strength to achieve the highest, no- 
blest and best that humanity may possibly aspire to. In 
this moment of consciousness and enthusiasm— 


They shook the depths of the forest gloom 
With their hymns of lofty cheer. 

Amidst the storm they sang, 
And the stars heard and the sea; 

And the sounding aisles of the dim woods rang 
To the anthem of the free. 








Still, oppression is not to be baffled. The conflict can 
be decided only by the superior power and strength of 
one or the other of the contending forces. It must be 
submission and slavery or deliverance and freedom. Re 
lentless tyranny or liberty and victory. 

There was woman’s fearless eye, 
Lit by her deep love’s truth 

There was manhood’s brow serenely high, 
And the fiery heart of youth. 

This closes the first division. The so-called thematic 
division is opened by the four stopped horns, intoning 
the opening theme with vehemence. The bass is sup- 
ported by the strings in unison ff. A climax is reached, 
closing the thematic work. 

The parallel divisions now recur, and the second sub- 
ject—the chorale “Old Hundred” is given out in the 
woodwind more in its original form and with a more 
jubilant treatment—this time in the key of G major. 

The finale group sings again the last section of the 
hymn as a triumphal paean, accompanied by fanfares in 
the brasses and a fluttering passage in the strings. 

The second part of the overture is full of dramatic 
power. The conflicting elements rise to the highest pitch 
in the struggle for supremacy. The efforts of tyrannical 
power are exercised to the utmost, but on the other hand 
the elevating forces receive constant inspiration and re- 
newed strength and courage from their faith in God. A 
yearning appeal becomes the rallying cry. Apprehensive 
utterance and exclamations turn to clarion tones of en- 
couragement and heroic efforts. Love, religion and valor 
must surely lead to victory. Tyranny makes its last des 
perate effort, but it is doomed to defeat; oppression must 
cease, its power grows weaker. The day of deliverance is 
at hand; victory is assured. 

In this moment of triumph the nation gives vent to its 
feeling in delirious joy 

Ring and swing, 
Bells of joy! On morning's wing 
Send the song of praise abroad, 

At this point the composer brings in “Old Hundred,” 
intoned by full chorus and organ, as the most appropriate 
song of thanksgiving of a grateful nation, while the or 
chestral forces delineate the overjoyful emotions of a vic 
torious people. 





Theré falls the iron from the soul! 
There Liberty’s young accents roll 
Up to the King of Kings. 


In this apotheosis of a nation’s triumph, its natal jubilee, 
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the full modern orchestra is set against the sonorous power 
of the chorus and organ, enhanced by the sounding of bells 
and the ringing of cathedral chimes, an ideal thanksgiving 
of a young nation. 

The overture shows throughout a thoroughly musical 
texture and treatment and a decided vein of originality. 
The contrapuntal skill of the composer is everywhere in 
evidence, and the work abounds in dramatic contrasts and 
climaxes, while the thematic development is easy, natural 
and flowing. It deserves to take high rank among the no- 


table American compositions of the present day. 
J. A. Homan. 


Myrta Lura Masoa. 


The first woman to be given a place in the National Li- 
brary is Miss Myrta Lura Mason, who was appointed by 
the new librarian, Herbert Putnam, late of the Boston 
Library, as head of the department in which thousands oi 
musical compositions that come to the library, either as 
a gilt, by purchase, or ior copyright, are classified and 
catalogued. Miss Mason has spent several years in Ber- 
lin, Paris and Boston. 

Miss Mason has been employed in the music depart- 
ment of the Congressional Library for some time, so that 
she is fully conversant with all the details of that depart- 
ment, and it is a pleasure to know that she is now at the 
head of one of the most interesting departments of that 
magnificent library. Miss Mason is a fine musician, ex- 
tremely well educated in general, with a special education 
that fits her for the post. During the winter it has been 
Miss Mason’s custom to deliver illustrated lectures on 
music, the composers oi different nations being treated, 
each nation occupying one lecture. Last year one oi the 
most interesting was devoted to Russian music, a subject 
upon which Miss Mason is thoroughly at home. 

Heartiest congratulations are in order upon this well 
earned promotion. 





Wm. H. Sherwood at -hautauqua. 


Mr. Sherwood is giving some delightful programs at 
Chautauqua this summer, his piano recitals being the most 
popular events of the season. Music students from all parts 
of the United States and Canada attend Chautauqua every 
season to profit by these educational programs, and to re- 
ceive instruction from this master of the piano. 

The assisting artists in Mr. Sherwood’s recitals have been 
Sol. Marcosson, of Cleveland, a violinist, and Mrs. Minnie 
Fish-Grittin, soprano, of Chicago. Mrs. Griftin delighted her 
audience by her beautiful singing of Brahms’ “Liebestreu 
Wiegenlied”’ and “Dort in den Weiden.” 

Bennett Griffin, who is spending some days at Chautau- 
qua, and who will have charge of Mr. Sherwood’s concert 
work after January 1, has already booked a number of en- 
gagements from that point. 


From the mountains of Tennessee Mme. Rosa Linde, 
the brilliant prima donna contralto, writes her manager, 
Charles L. Young, of the wholesome benefits she is deriv- 
ing from her stay in Tennessee. While in the South this 
summer Mme, Linde has been heard on one or two occa- 
sions, and im each instance the most enthusiastic praise 
has been bestowed upon her vocal efforts. One of the 
greatest charms of Madame Linde’s singing is the admir- 
able balance of her tone, the high notes being given with 
the same ease and sweetness as those of the lower register, 
and the low notes being sung with the clearness and ring- 
ing quality of the higher tones. Another charm is the 
easy naturalness of her tone production and the absence 
of any facial contortion. A part of Madame Linde’s un 
equivocal success is also due to her charming stage pres- 
ence, which captivates an audience at once, and she retains 
this interest by her readiness to oblige, as well as meeting 
fully their expectation of the artist. 


Louis V. Saar, the composer and theorist, has joined 
the staff of readers and critics at G. Schirmer’s estab- 
lishment. 


HE cover of this week’s issue of THz Musicat Covu- 

RIER contains an excellent picture of Caroline Gard- 

mer Clarke, who has long been identified with the best 
there is of music in America. 

She started her career weil equipped by nature and was 
fortunate in falling into the hands of Mrs. Clara Doria 
Rogers, a vocal teacher who can compare favorably with 
any now teaching. The late Otto Dresel heard her sing 
shortly after her arrival in boston, and invited her to join 
his celebrated Bach Club. She was but seventeen years 
oi age at this tume. 

Mr. Dresel was an intimate friend of Robert Franz, and 
it was from him that Miss Clarke learned to sing the 
Franz songs in an exceptionally satisiactory manner. Be- 
sides instructing her in the Franz songs, Mr. Dresel took 
a warm interest in all her other studies. 

Miss Clarke went to Germany in 1891-2 and studied 
German Lieder with Frau Joachim. Upon her return she 
resumed study with Mrs. Kogers, and it may saiely be 
said that to the instruction of this capable teacher Miss 
Clark owes the major portion of her success. 

Personally Miss Clarke is singularly gifted; she possesses 
a fine physique and pleasing presence. Her voice, a dra- 
matic soprano, is of wide range and great sweetness. As 
an interpretative artist she excels. Miss Clarke has sung 
with success with the Boston Symphony Orchestra, with the 
New York Philharmonic Club, the Brooklyn Apollo Club 
and in most oi the large cities of New England, New York 
and the West. 

These are but a few of the press notices she has received: 

Miss Caroline Gardner Clarke, of Boston, contributed a number of 
German songs. She will be most heartily welcomed after the de 
lightiul impression she made yesterday aiternoon. Her voice is of 
exquisite sweetness and flexibility, and in its lower register of re- 
markabie richness. Her singing of the beautiful “Lieder” was 
marked by warmth, freshness and genuinely tender sympathy. The 
song by Mendelssohn and the last one by Rogers, “Clover Blos- 
soms,” she was summoned to repeat. Her singing of the former was 
of marvelously periect finish.—VProvidence Journal. 





Chickering Hall, New York, was crowded last night at the concert 
in aid of a worthy charity for the Church of the Holy Trinity. Miss 
Caroline Gardner Clarke, soprano, of Boston, sang charmingly songs 
of Franz, Kubimstein and Schumann, and two by Clara Kathleen 
Rogers, with violin obligato. Miss Clarke’s rich voice made the 
vast auditorium ring again and was a revelation to many. She de- 
serves our heartiest acknowledgment of the kind spirit which 
brought her all the way from Boston to give us her generous help, 
and we thank her most cordially.—Church Record 





Miss Caroline Gardner Clarke has a rich soprano voice, well 
timbred and pure in quality She is one of the few singers one cares 
to hear the highest class of German Lieder, whose voice, natural 
feeling and special training make them fit interpreters of Schubert, 
Schumann and Franz. She sings their songs with purity of vocal 
style and a certain intensity of expression which reveals their full 
meaning, yet she never forgets to give their essentially lyrical qual 
ity its true value. Especially good was the singing of the two airs 
by Handel. Beaut‘ful, too, in another style, was her singing of 
Haydn's canzonet, “My Mother Bids Me Bind My Hair,” which 
she gave as an encore.—Boston Transcript. 





At Mrs. Frances Lawrence's large reception and musicale Miss 
Caroline Gardner Clarke was the soloist, and the music was listened 
to with the closest attention by the hundreds of guests who 
thronged the rooms, which was a departure from the usual order at 
private musicales, and it was a high compliment to Miss Clarke's 
exquisite singing that it claimed the attention of her listeners all 
through. She sang with very pleasing effect Mr. Arthur Foote’s 
arrangement of the “Land o’ the Leal” and several of Franz’s 
songs.—Home Journal. 
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Miss Clarke is not a soprano within the strict meaning of the 
word, but she is something far better and more useful—she is a 
splendid mezzo, both in quality and in reach. Her articulation is 
notably distinct, and her thoughtful phrasing was the theme of 
general comment and approval. She is essentially a dramatic 
singer, as was proved later on in the night when she sang three 


small ballads by Clara Kathleen Rogers.-—-Brooklyn Citizen, 





Miss Caroline Gardner Clarke's contributions to the program were 
the great soprano air, “Hear Ye, Israel,” from Mendelssohn's “Eli 
jah,” and songs by Schubert and Schumann. Her singing of the 
oratorio air was excellent irom every point of view, both her voice 
and style being well adapted to meet the trying demands of the 
score. She also had the courage to challenge tradition by taking a 
second movement of the aria at a reasonable tempo, instead of the 
breakneck pace adopted by most singers, with a great resultant gain 
in both dignity and general effectiveness. Her German songs were 


also delightfully sung.—Providence Journal. 


Her repertory is varied as will be readily recognized: 


Messiah .cccceccocecees cencgeoceecocccsseseSecooccocoeces .-Handel 
Ziiiah ccccccee osesewes «sss» Mendelssohn 
Be.. Bath cccocce Se Mendelssohn 
Bese BERN. ocovsccescvccconsscesesocesces ..»- Rossini 
Redemption ...... _ .Gounod 
Phenix Expirans............. .. Chadwick 
GOR ccccccccccccccccccccccccccsccccccessersocosseseces ‘ Gounod 
Persian Garden........ .-Liza Lehmann 
Loreley ...cccccres Mendelssohn 


Hymn of Praise ..Mendelssoha 


Hear My Prayer......... Mendelssohn 
Prodigal Som.....cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccsesseesesssseeeees Sullivan 
Holy City......... - ‘ PPTTTITITTT TT Tite ttl Gaul 
Fair Ellen......ccccccces secs Soecesoocveeséssoetooes Bruci 
Frithjof .......... es oGece cnccconcosecvenceseoocoes Bruc 
Tale of the Viking..... sinene sseweeoncens Whiting 
To the Genius of Music...............++0++ .-Mohr 
Barbara Freitchie......... pintesanéeul dee ...Jordan 
May Day (for soprano, chorus or orchestra) . Macfarren 
Sleeping Beauty............ sececcencces pdobeececenset . Cowen 
Miriam's Song of Triumph (for soprano and chorus).......-. Schubert 
Verdi 


Rigoletto Quartet. ..........ccccccccccecceccecceceereaeeeeeeeseseee 
Sonc REcITALs. 
BY THE FOLLOWING GERMAN, ENGLISH AND AMERICAN 
COM POSERS. 


Brahms. Walter Damrosch 
« Wagner. Chadwick. 
Robert Franz Nevin 
Schumann. Cc. K. Rogers. 
Grieg. Foote 
Rubinstein. H. H. A. Beach. 
T'schaikowsky. Clayton Johns. 
Dresel. Mackenzie. 
Rheinhold L. Herman Sullivan 
Von Fielitz. Cowen. 
Thuille. Templeton Strong. 
Martin Roeder Horrocks. 
Mendelssohn. Jan Saxe. 
Schubert. Helen Hopekirk 


ARIAS WITH ORCHESTRA 
FROM THE OPERAS AND ORATORIOS OF 


Wagner, Gluck, Saint-Saéns, Mozart, Weber, Gounod, Handel, 
Lachner, Cowen, Bach, Giordani 


A Promising Baritone. 
Woolsey, a pupil of Harry J. Fellows, 
professional singers 


i, <a 
is about to enter the ranks of 
He has just finished a highly successful engagement at the 
New York Chautauqua, where he was received with en- 
thusiasm whenever he sang. His voice is a baritone of 
wide range and exceptional power, and his method of 
vocalization is above reproach. Dr. Woolsey is blessed 
with an exceedingly musical nature, and is brimful of mag- 


netism. His success as a public singer seems assured 
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HEN two Italian brass bands meet at a church 

entrance on a hot day in August trouble is 

bound to result. It did. See last Sunday’s news- 
papers. 


Ngee erie popularity may be gauged by the two 
following incidents. When Marc A. Blumen- 
berg, editor-in-chief of THE MusicaL Courier, 
stepped off at Gibraltar last month he heard a Sousa 
march played by the Coldstream Guards Band, sta- 
tioned there. ‘he other story Sousa relates him- 
self. He was in Paris one day last summer, and, 
wishing to look over some new scores, went into a 
music store on the Boulevard. He is, as all know, 
a very unassuming man. He asked for an English- 
speaking clerk. An old man appeared and to him 
a request was made for certain music. “All right, 
Mr. Sousa,” said the man. Astonished, the Ameri- 
can composer asked: “How do you know my 
name?” For answer THE MusiIcAL CourRIER, with 
his portrait, was shown him. Then he understood. 





HE Reverend Moody has bobbed up again, 
this time as an authority on choir music. This 
gentleman, who blows his horn with the assiduity 
begotten by long practice and conceit, made the fol- 
lowing remarks to a correspondent of the Spring- 
field Republican: 

If God is going to give us a revival He will break up 
the singing that we have in the churches now. I believe 
that it is just as much a sin to sing in an unknown tongue 
as it is to preach in an unknown tongue. You go into 
most of the churches now and you will find them having a 
choir for which they pay a high salary, and they either 
go up so high or down so low that you can’t understand 
what they are singing about. One of the purposes of this 
Northfield Conference is to help you set matters right in 
this direction. I believe in singing, which you have prob- 
ably found out before now, but the singing I believe in 
must be such that the people can understand what we are 
singing. 

Moody has joined the great American Trust for 
the Propagation of the Vernacular. He should talk 
to Grau on the subject. 


Wé have been asked so many questions regard- 

ing the disposition of Johann Strauss’ estate 
that we propose to answer in full to-day. Strauss, 
says a foreign authority, secured to his wife and 
stepdaughter, as well as his sisters, moderate in- 
comes for life, and then made the Society of Friends 
of Music his heir-at-law. He disinherited his 
brother, the well-known Eduard Strauss, and made 
no provision for the destitute widow of his brother 
Joseph. The chief effort to dispute the legality of 
Strauss’ will is to be made by his second wife, from 
whom he claimed that he was divorced. 

When Strauss contracted his second marriage 
both he and his wife were Roman Catholics and 
were united in a Catholic church and with the rites 
of that religion. The Austrian marriage laws are 
exceptionally severe, and married Catholics can in 
this country secure a legal separation from one an- 
other, but never an absolute divorce, which enables 
them to marry again. The result is that Roman 
Catholics who have secured a separation resort to 
all sorts of evasions of the law in order to marry 
again. Johann Strauss receded from Roman Cath- 
olicism and became a Protestant, then emigrated to 
the Duchy of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, resided there for 
a period, obtained an absolute divorce from his wife 
and married a third time. 

This evasion of the Austrian marriage laws de- 
prived Strauss of the court favor which he had en- 
joyed, and it seems certain that in the strict legal 
sense his second wife is his rightful widow, whereas 
his third wife, for whom he has provided, had no 
authentic claim on him. The Austrian laws of suc- 
cession provide that a wife can never be disinher- 
ited, but has always a claim on at least one-third of 
the property left by her husband, so that the second 


wife of the great musician has every prospect of 
obtaining this share of his wealth. At present she 
is in poor circumstances and earns her living in a 
photographic studio in Berlin. 


P IERRE LALO, the music critic of Le Temps, in 
Paris, complains that music drama is hurting 
among French students the study and cultivation of 
the purer forms of art, of the symphony and quartet. 
Umbrage was taken to his words, but we think them 
words of wisdom. Bach and Beethoven are losing 
their prestige for the younger generation, says Mr. 
Lalo, while, little by little, they are losing sight of 
the essential beauty of music; they seek to find in it 
only superficial graces, refined sensations, minute de- 
tails, piquant modulations and ingenious tonalities. 
All these are very well in themselves, when they are 
accompanied by and united with the more serious 
and solid qualities, but these last threaten to be want- 
ing more and more. Do not believe that I exagger- 
ate. You have seen how astonishingly few works of 
substantial value the concerts of this last season have 
brought forth. On the other hand, when one talks 
with young musicians he is surprised at the alarming 
difference between their opinions and those of their 
elders. It was a young man of the conservatory who 
spoke of Beethoven a short time ago as an “old duf- 
fer” (viex raseur), and declared that his C minor 
Symphony was very empty and hollow. He was 
not alone in this opinion, nor in that which pro- 
claimed loudly the futility of studying the classic 
masters. Nor is it caprice; it is their honest opinion, 
at least, the opinion of many of them. If you have 
not yet been convinced, perhaps you may be by the 
testimony of one of the most eminent masters of to- 
day, who has told me of the indifference and ennui of 
his pupils when he analyzes for them something by 
3eethoven, and how their interest is immediately 
awakened when he speaks of some trifle by a con- 
temporary. 

Our young men score nicely, they are able to find 
one or two associations of pleasant and unexpected 
tonalities. They have learned harmony and we can- 
not deny to them the art of combination, whether it 
be of harmonies wisely audacious or of dissonances 
furiously cruel; but this is in no way more difficult 
than to write harmony like the author of “La Dame 
Blanche.” But how many of these authors know 
how to construct a piece strongly, to give it unity, 
solidity, clarity and logic? How many know how to 
take an idea and work out its whole development? 
In the works submitted to us which have often a 
pleasant appearance, what weaknesses we find, what 
defects, what architectural faults, what broken-off, 
uncertain and ill-balanced developments! 


ON EXHIBITION HERE. 


HE clarinet and flute made by John Jacob Astor 

in 1749 are on exhibition at the office of THE 

MusicaL Courier, and may be seen at any time. 
Reference to them may be found elsewhere. 


SOME STATISTICS AND INQUIRIES. 


Ser many singing societies of the world seem to 

be fascinated more effectually and deadly than 
was the poor wretch by the Lorelei by a certain 
circle of music, if one may so term it. It is a pleas- 
ant but profitless occupation to wonder what would 
happen if during some season “The Messiah,” 
“Elijah,” “St. Paul,” “Mount of Olives,” “Jephtha,” 
Bach’s “Passion Music,” Rossini’s “Stabat Mater,” 
“The Creation,” Mozart’s “Requiem,” Beethoven's 
Mass and a few dozen other equally well worn com- 
positions were not heard in the land where every 
prospect pleases and only man is vile. 

It seems as though from the following brief list, 
compiled with considerable care,music equally satis- 
fying and possibly even more beautiful might be 
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found. Surely much of it could be presented, if only 
for the novelty and culture of the enterprise. 

This is also casting a stone at the singers, pianists 
and conductors who by some malign chance seem 
physically unable to get away from the now con- 
ventional program works. Read, all ye faithful, but 
of little enterprise or invention, this list, with the 
dates, and go and sin no more. 3ecause Bach, 
Beethoven, Mozart, Handel and Haydn each com- 
posed a few rarely perfect works it does not prove 
that the rest of their life’s labor was worthless. We 
owe it to them to bring out and make the public 
thoroughly acquainted with their works now lying 
in practical obscurity. 
other insolently ignored masters. 

Vide: Music of the sixteenth century of pastoral 
character, by Dr. Robert Mayrefax, Sir Thomas 
Phelyppes, Turges, Tudor, Gilbert Bannister, 
Richard Davy, Cornyshe, et al., all of which is me- 
lodious to a degree. 

Orlando di Lasso (1594), celebrated for prolific 
compositions of rare beauty and excellence. It is 
doubtful if twenty-four of his works are now gen- 
erally known, or if half of that number are generally 
given. 

Palestrina (1594), “Missa Papae Marcelli” and an 
unlimited amount of harmonically powerful music, 
which does not savor too much of antiquity, after 
one once learns how to appreciate its indigenous 
beauties. 

Seventeenth century, “I] Combattimento d’Apol- 
linocal Serpente,” by Giulio Caccini. 

“Il Satiro,” by Emilio del Cavalieri, and his post- 
humous oratorio, “La Rappresentazione dell’ 
Anima e del Corpo.” 

Monteverde (1568-1643), two operas, “Arianne”’ 
and “Orfeo”’ (1608). 

Scarlatti (1659-1725), 115 secular operas rich 
stores of oratorios and a vast amount of ecclesias- 
tical music, to say nothing of songs and piano 
pieces. At a venture we do not hesitate to doubt 
whether forty of his works are now known. 

Jean Baptiste Lully (1633-1687), much graceful 
music, now never heard. 

Heinrich Schiitz (1627), 

All the forgotten music of Purcell, Carissimi, 
Stradella, Clari, Blow, Arne, Henry Smart, &c., 
notably Purcell’s great church works and his special 
compositions for the theatre, including “Dido and 


opera “Dafne.” 


7Eneas,” for example. 

Handel’s many oratorios and secular works, nota- 
bly “Israel in Egypt,” “L’Allegro,” “Il Penseroso 
et il Moderato,” “Alexander’s Feast,” “Acis and 
Galatea,” “Semele,” “Hercules,” “Esther.” We 
will not continue through the long list, but wonder 
how often the bulk of his work is heard. 

Bach’s innumerable unknown works. 

Jean Philippe Rameau (1683-1764), operas and 
ballads. 

Benedetto Marcello (1686-1739), who set fifty 
psalms to music. 

Padre Martini (1706-1784), composed both vocal 
and instrumental, besides secular and ecclesiastical 
music, prolifically. 

Reinhard Keiser (1673-1739), opera “Ismene,” 
besides 116 other operas and several dramatic ora- 
torios. But very little of his work has survived. 
That which has might be given. 

Johann Adolph Hasse (1699-1783), operas. 

Pergolesi (1710-1736), comic opera “La Serva 
Padrona,” a “Stabat Mater” for female voices only, 
besides much general music, all excellent. 

Nicolo Jomelli (1714-1774), operas. 

Nicolo Lograscini (1700-1763) and Passielo, both 
prolific and great composers. 

Gluck (1714-1787), ““Alceste,” “Paride ed Elena,’ 
“Iphigénie en Aulide” and ‘Iphigénie en Tauride.” 

Piccini, “La Buana Figlia.” 

Haydn’s 125 symphonies, seventy-seven string 
quartets, fifty-two sonatas, three oratorios, fourteen 
masses, operas and incidental music, out.of which 


We say nothing of all the | 


enormous mass we have given us “The Creation,” 
“The Seasons” and about a dozen other composi- 
tions. 

Mozart comes next with forty-eight symphonies 
and so many other works of Mozartean beauty, all 
so thoroughly in the shades of oblivion that enu- 
meration is unnecessary. 

Beethoven, fortunately, is not so severe a sufferer. 
Evidently he was too great to be badly forgotten. 

Spohr gave to the world seven symphonies, and 
how often do we hear them? And where are his 
“Faust,” “Zemira und Azor” and “Jessonda’’? 
Where is his “Last Judgment”? 

Well, well! This is far from being a complete 
list, but it at least serves to brush the dust off of a 
few great works. We have not spoken of Cherubini 
and a score of other great composers, whose works 
are forgotten without any excuse being possible, in 
view of the fact that they are not forgotten to make 
place for new compositions of equal excellence, nor 
because they are themselves uninteresting. Were 
there a composer living who could give us one work 
which would equal in excellence the least of those 
forgotten, it would be a most encouraging sign of 
the times. It seems as though we were as much 
of a success at forgetting, or rather in not perpetu- 
ating, good music as we are a failure in producing 
it. “We” here does not mean America, but the age, 
the times, the much lamented “O tempora! O 
mores!”’ Musicians all, go search through the dusty 
old bibliothea of Europe and give us back the 
works of our masters, for a jeering Providence 
knows we cannot afford to lose them. It is devoutly 
to be hoped that the programs next year will be 
sprinkled with old as well as new novelties, for it is 
a mark of great stupidity that all musicians use the 
same selections over and over again without evi- 
dently having inventive faculty enough to strike out 
in a new direction for themselves. This is easy on 
the musician, but severe on the audience, to say 
nothing of unfortunate critics, who, after the first 
few seasons’ work, grow mentally dyspeptic over the 
same old Beethoven, Bach, Mozart, Brahms, 
Chopin (!), Schumann, Schubert, Rubinstein, Men- 
delssohn, Liszt, Haydn and Handel; not that one 
ever really tires of them, but one would like an oc- 
casional chance to hear other works from the same 
source. This is not a wail, it is an earnest sug- 


gestion. 


ASTOR: MUSICAL INSTRUMENT 
MAKER, 


IR WILLIAM WALDORF ASTOR—for he is 
surely after a peerage—need not bother about 
a family tree. One has been found for him, and it 
is of good, substantial wood, as all honest trees 
should be. The Baltimore Sunday Herald of last 
week contains a positively thrilling account of the 
Astor who manufactured clarinets and flutes, and 
who settled in Baltimore. Here are the facts, smil- 
ing, rotund, but unmistakable. We quote from our 
Baltimore contemporary, hoping to show that music 
entered into the vast money making schemes of the 
Astor family: 

More than half a century ago John Jacob Astor the 
elder set out for this country in quest of the nuggets of 
gold which current rumor in Europe led the people there 
to believe could be picked up in the streets of America. 
Astor at the time was by no means a poor man, having, 
in addition to his own efforts, inherited a comfortable sum 
from his father 

The latter was one of the pioneer wood wind instru- 
ment makers of London. His factory flourished in 1748 
at 96 Cornhill, London. The reed family was still then in 
its infancy. The elder Astor learned the trade in Ger- 
many, of which country he was a native, and later settled 
in London, where he hoped to carve out a fortune. He 
soon became well known as a maker of flutes and clarinets, 
and he endeavored to break his son John Jacob into the 
business. 

The contemporary of the Astor firm in this country was 
Samuel W. Hildebrandt, the first brass instrument maker 
in this country, whose establishment was at 19 North 


Liberty street, Baltimore, Md., where the business is still 
continued by Albert Hildebrandt, grandson of the founder 

When John Jacob Astor set out for America he carried 
with him a trunkful of wood instruments of the Astor 
make. His objective point was Baltimore, where he hoped 
to enlist the aid of Samuel Hildebrandt in the sale of his 
musical instruments. It was during the voyage that Mr 
Astor was told of the profits to be made in buying furs 
from Indians and frontiersmen 

When he arrived in this city his whole thoughts were 
centred on getting to the West as quickly as possible 
He told Mr. Hildebrandt of his ambition, and the Balti- 
morean purchased a number of the musical instruments 
to help him along. All but two of these were sold to local 
players, and those remaining, a bass clarinet and a flute, 
were passed down in the Hildebrandt family from father 
to son, until now they are exhibited as interesting relics 
by the present head of the firm. 

The clarinet is a novelty in the manner of its con- 
struction. On the brass bell is the following inscription: 


1748. 
ASTOR & CO., 
79 Cornhill, 
London. 


A similar inscription is branded upon the body of the in- 
strument, which is of boxwood from the “Schwarzwald,” 
Germany. The bass clarinets of to-day are made with the 
bell turned up, and are generally classed with the saxo- 
phone family. The flute is also of boxwood, and is also 
inscribed with the name of the maker and the date of its 
manufacture. It is one of the old six key pattern, and yet 
preserves a sweet and mellow tone. Samuel Hildebrandt, 
who was an amateur of marked ability, delighted to play 
upon the Astor flute. He exhibited it, together with some 
instruments of his own make, at the Maryland Institute in 
1855, and for the attractiveness of his display and the ex 
cellence of his work was awarded the medal—a cut of which 
is herewith shown. 

The history of Astor’s advance is pretty well known, but 
there is nothing in the histories written of the family which 
shows that the foundation of the Astor fortune was laid 
in Baltimore. That John Jacob continued for some time 
to pin his faith to the musical instrument was demonstrated 
when he arrived in New York from the West after having 
established himself in the fur trade. The following adver- 
tisement, which appeared in one of the papers of January 
10, 1798, explains itself: 


J. JACOB ASTOR, 
At No. 81 Queen Street, 
Next Door But One to the Friends’ Meeting- 
House, 
Has For Sale An Assortment of 
Pianofortes of the Newest Construction, j 
Made by the Best Makers in London, Which 
He Will Sell On Reasonable Terms, 

HE Gives CASH For All Kinds of Furs, 
And Has For Sale a Quantity of Canada Beaver 
and Beaver Coating, Raccoon Skins 
and Raccoon Blankets, Musk 
rats’ Skins, &c., &c 


Queen street is now Pearl street. 

And from such musical beginnings the mighty 
fortune of the expatriated W. W. Astor grew. He 
is known to be an amateur sculptor, an amateur nov- 
elist, an amateur journalist and an amateur aristo- 
crat, but does anyone know upon what instrument 
the present Mr. Astor performs? 


COPYRIGHTS IN GERMANY. 


A PROJECT of law on Author’s Rights in works 

of literature and art has just been published 
in the German Official Gazette. The project was 
drawn up by the Imperial authorities, and then sub- 
mitted to the States forming the Empire, to obtain 
their views thereon. It is now published to elicit 
public opinion. 

The project was formed after many conferences 
with experts; among them were Beck, of Munich; 
Professor Bukmeyer, of Munich; Bock, of Berlin; 
Brockhaus, of Leipsic; Professor Brunner, of Ber- 
lin; Dr. Daude, of Berlin; Engelhorn, president of 
the Society of German Booksellers, Stuttgart; Dr. 
Fischer, of Berlin; Professor Gluth, of tne Con- 
servatory of Munich; Dr. Hase, president of the 
Society of German Music Publishers, Leipsic; Hil- 
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debrandt, of Berlin; Professor Léschhorn, of Ber- 
lin; Miuhlbrecht, of Berlin; Rodenberg, Berlin; 
Capellmeister Kosch, of Munich; Spemann, of 
Stuttgart; Dr. Stecker, of Mainz; Voigtlander, of 
Leipsic, and Director Wolff, of Berlin. 

‘Lhe results of these conferences were then sub- 
mitted to three groups of experts, as to the points 
which seemed of importance as to (1) literary works, 
(2) musical works, (3) the daily press. At the meet- 
ings of the first group assistance was given by the 
authors Kirchbach, Leixner, Osterrieth, Wichert 
and Wildenbruch. In the second group, in addition 
to the above named, Herr Bock, Dr. von Hase and 
Capellmeister Rosch, there were added Challier, of 
Berlin; Director Ochs, Berlin; Dr. Sommer, of 
Brunswick; Capellmeister Strauss, of Charlotten- 
burg, and the president of the General German So- 
ciety of Musicians, Herr Vogel, of Berlin. 

By this project of law the rights of literary pro- 
ductions remain for thirty years after the author's 
death; for musical works the term is extended to 
fifty years, “as years often pass before a musical 
work is appreciated.” Another change is to be 
noticed. Authors of German nationality will be 
protected in Germany, even if their works are pub- 
lished abroad, but foreign authors will not be pro- 
tected in Germany unless their works are published 
in that country, or unless a treaty regulating the 
question exists between the two countries. 





BAYREUTH IN PARIS. 
© saa of the proposals for the Paris Exhibition 


- is the erection of a so-called Bayreuth in 
Paris, and it is meeting with strong opposition. The 
plans of the well-known conductor Lamoureux to 
produce ‘Tristan et Isolde’ this autumn seem in a 
fair way to be carried out, as the energetic con- 
ductor has secured ample funds for the enterprise. 
With the more ambitious scheme of a Festspielhaus 
on the banks of the Seine, greater difficulties meet 
the projectors. Both ideas have been furiously at- 
tacked by two parties.” One consists of those who 
know nothing and care nothing for music, but 
blindly distrust and dislike anything German and 
clamor solely about the glory of France. The other 
party is a clique of French composers who think 
that their interests will be endangered by an intro- 
duction of such thoroughly German art as that of 
Richard Wagner. Both parties are on the warpath 
in defense of La Patrie, and, to be truly formidable, 
only need the support of the Paris journals. Such 
support has not yet been openly given, but has, ac- 
cording to good authorities, been promised. It is 
against the “Bayreuth in Paris” that the campaign 
is mainly directed, and theie lies any hope of suc- 
cess of the campaign. The Chauvinistic friends of 
French music are laboring, in the first place, to pro- 
cure the refusal of a site for the Festspielhaus, and 
then to foment quarrels between the founders of the 
undertaking and the ruling goddess of Bayreuth, 
Cosima Wagner. Without her consent nothing can 
be done, and hence any hostility between the artists 
and the manager will be fatal to the scheme. The 
greatest struggle, however, will be about the or- 
chestra. It will be almost impossible to bring from 
Germany, for the whole period of the Exposition, 
such a body of artists as is needed for the orchestra 
of even a Parisian Bayreuth, and hence every effort 
will be made, by appealing to their Chauvinism, to 
prevent French artists from joining an organiza- 
tion for the performance of German music. There 
is, as has been proved by late performances of Wag- 
ner, a considerable body of Parisians who regard 
art as of no country, but only time can show 
whether their efforts on behalf of art are successful. 
If successful, the enterprise will be of great interest 
for both German and French art, quite apart rom 
any consideration of the success of the Exhibition 
itself. 





THe OBLATION. 
Ask nothing more of me, sweet: 
All 1 can give you, I give. 
Heart of my heart, were it more, 
More would be laid at your feet; 
Love that should help you to live, 
Song that should spur you to soar. 


All things were nothing to give, 
Once to have sense of you more, 
Touch you and taste of you, sweet, 
Think you and breathe you and live, 
Swept of your wings as they svar, 
Trodden by chance of your feet. 


1 that have love and no more 
Give you but love of you, sweet: 
He that hath more, let him give; 
He that hath wings, let him soar; 
Mine is the heart at your feet 
Here, that must love you to live. 
—ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 


pbmods is stuffy, Bayreuth is hot, and | am 
cured of my Chopinitis. Siegtried Wagner 
was my physician. It was a sort of a Christian—l 
mean a half-Christian Science cure, for | saw the 
active grandson of his grandfather conduct the Ring. 
‘Lhen 1 forgot all about Chopin and his magic music. 
Mr. Wagner conducts with both hands now, al- 
though he started in life d Ja main gauche. This 
remark is copyrighted by THe Musica Courier. 
Bayreuth papers will not copy. 
eh 

I didn’t see the Princess of Wales, who enjoys 
Wagner so much. He is the only composer she can 
hear—on account of her deafness. But | saw Lady 
Randolph Churchill, Mrs. Pearl Craigie—"John Ol- 
iver Hobbes’—and Natalie Janotha. At Cosima 
Wagner's earnest solicitation they did bring to Bay- 
reuth Bach's triple concerto for one pianist and two 
ladies of leisure. It would hurt business at the big 
concert hall on the hill. Janotha had her black cat, 
“George Chopin,” along. It is named after Fred- 
erick and Madame Sand. | asked her if she had dug 
up any new dates of Chopin’s natal days, but she re- 
fused to answer. 1810 was the last effort. Why 
not a year later, and then Liszt and Chopin will be 
running mates? 

” ee 

I have read with delight Emile Faguet’s *Flau- 
bert,’ in the series of Hachette, Paris, of Great 
French Writers. Faguet, who is a critic par excel- 
lence, calls the dead man ‘One of the greatest writers 
of French literature,” and does not hesitate to de- 
scribe his work as matchless. A Flaubertian of 
years’ standing, the volume gave me almost unquali- 
fied pleasure. I do not agree with M. Faguet on 
the theme of “L’Education Sentimentale.” I think 
it a masterpiece, just as I have a consuming admira- 
tion for “Pendennis.” The two books are not unlike 
in key and characterization. But just now the big 
side drum is prevailing in literature. Stories of im- 
possible people and animals in India, with Kipling 
calcium effects and melodramatic historical novels, 
rule the day. When this passion for the unreal and 
exaggerated passes we may enjoy the quieter mod- 
ulations of the masters—Flaubert and Thackeray. 

e" 

“And thus it is that Flaubert * * * became 
a sort of monk of literature, shut away from the 
world, solitary and morose, beholding humanity 
with horror, with repulsion, with irony, with sar- 
casm, with an evil laugh sadder than tears, and cast- 
ing upon mankind what are called glances of pity— 
in other words, pitiless glances, * * * just as 
a friar passes a life of contemplation and meditation, 


saying to himself that God is great and that men are 
small, so he spent almost the whole of a fairly long 
life saying to himself again and again that men are 
small and that art is great, scorning the one and 
serving the other with an equal fervor and an equal 
ardor of uncompromising devotion.” 

Thus Faguet, as translated by W. M. F. 
he would give the book an English garb, for it is 
time this “timid, proud” genius was better known. 
Prof. Benjamin W. Wells, in “A Century of French 
Fiction,” has done full justice to Flaubert. This 
book is the best in the language on the subject. If 
it had appeared in London the clamor of praise 
would still be heard. 


I wish 


eck es 

Mascagni, the famous composer of “Cavalleria 
Rusticana,” a few years ago was asked to entertain 
the royal court in Rome. He did so, and delighted 
his audience. When he had finished playing he 
started a conversation with a little princess who had 
stood near the piano during the recital and had 
shown every sign of deep interest. As a matter of 
fact, she had been instructed by her mother to say, 
if any question should be asked, “that Mascagni was 
the greatest musician in Italy.” 

The composer asked her which of the great living 
masters she liked best, and the proud mother turned 
toward the child to hear the pretty little speech 
which had been taught to her. Instead of the com- 
pliment came the withering remark: 

“There are no great masters living. 
dead.” 

The musician gave a little start and then said: 

‘Your Excellency, permit me to congratulate you. 
You are the most truthful critic in Europe.” 


They are all 


x * 


* 

Isn’t this a real Sun story? 

There was unwonted hilarity at the little Italian 
restaurant on West Twelfth street one night last 
week. Florindo Massei, the oldest waiter in the 
place, had ordered a bottle of an inexpensive 
Italian wine. Massei looked aghast, Joe said “Ca- 
ramba,” the cook muttered maledictions, and the 
dishwashers had an incipient stroke of paralysis. It 
was an indication of reckless extravagance such as 
had never been seen before on the part of a waiter. 
Tips are not so large or so frequent at Massei’s as 
at the Waldorf-Astoria. When the glasses were all 
charged Florindo stepped forward with uplifted 
glass to give the toast and unravel the mystery, but 
he could only mutter: 

“Egle! Mio caro, Egle!” 

Then he sat down and a piece of paper fell from 
his hand to the floor. 

Gesture, adjective and shrill voices made a babel 
of the place for a minute, but quiet ensued when 
Joe picked up the paper, which proved to be a 
cablegram from Florence, containing the informa- 
tion that Egle Massei, Florindo’s seventeen year 
old daughter, had won the highest honor in the gift 
of the Florence Conservatory of Music for piano 
playing, and with it went the distinction of pro- 
fessor. 

Maria kissed Florindo! Joe nearly dislocated his 
arm. The dishwasher hugged him. Smiles rippled 
from Sixth avenue down to the river. They drank 
the wine. Then Maria set up a bottle of a vintage 
of 84, which costs $1 per bottle. They drank to 
the health of Egle, Florindo and Maria, while Mas- 
sei told how many years it was since he had seen 
Egle, and how for twelve years she had practiced 
ten hours every day, and now she could play at La 
Scala and was fit even to accompany a prima donna 
in a romanza. 

o'' & 

A funny story about Miss Marie Corelli comes 
from Stratford-on-Avon, where that mystic novelist 
has been living opposite a young ladies’ school. It 
appears that in this school are many pianos, daily 
practice upon which by the pupils has been excess- 
ively damaging to Miss Corelli’s nerves. Driven to 
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desperation, she wrote to the principal of the school, 
asking that when piano practice was going forward 
the windows might be kept closed, as the noise in- 
terfered with the progress of literary composition. 
To which the schoolmistress replied that if the noise 
would prevent the composition of another book like 
the “Sorrows of Satan” she would order a_ half 
dozen more pianos. 





* * »* 


At Sir Frederick Bridge’s organ recital at West- 
minster Abbey, July 24, Maud Powell played Lalo’s 
“Prelude et Chant Russes” with much artistic and 
popular approval. Our American girl is enjoying 
great success in England. She deserves it. She is 
of the choir of artists who love art for its own sweet 
sake. There are few like her. 


* * 


The handsomest woman in Bayreuth this year is, 
by all odds, Miss Marion Weed, another country- 
woman of ours. 


+ 


* * 


This from a Harper publication is funnier than 
Siegfried Wagner’s conducting: 

“Uncle Reuben had just returned from his Christ- 
mas holiday in New York, and his mind was a con- 
fusion of cinematographs, self-playing pianos, auto- 
mobiles, phonographs, &c. When he was asked 
which had impressed him most, he solemnly replied : 

“ “By gosh, the horseless piano beats ’em all.’” 


* 


* * 


The Bibelot for August contains “Earthwork Out 
of Tuscany,” two selections from Maurice Hewlett’s 


* 


masterpiece in prose. 


* 


* * 


Here is an acount of the celebration of Mendels- 
sohn’s last birthday, by the gossiping Felix Mos- 
cheles: 

“For Mendelssohn’s birthday, February 3, we 
had been getting up theatricals, and great excite- 
ment prevailed among old and young, for all were 
to take part in them. I feel pretty sure that mv 
mother had planned it all, for, among a good many 
other things, she was the family poet and _ play- 
wright. The performance began with a scene acted 
in the Frankfort dialect by Madame Mendelssohn 
and her sister, Madame Schunk; then followed a 
charade in four parts—‘Gewandhaus,’ the name of 
the famous concert hall, was the word to be illus- 
trated. 

“For the first syllable, ‘Ge,’ Joachim, then sixteen 
years old, appeared in an eccentric wig and played 
a wild fantasia a la Paganini on the Ge-saite, the G 
string. Then the stirring scene from ‘A Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream,’ when Pyramus and Thisbe 
make love through the chink in the wall, stood for 
‘Wand,’ the German for wall. The lion, I need not 
say, roared well. 

“To illustrat® the third syllable, ‘Haus,’ my 
mother had written a little domestic scene, to be 
acted by herself and her husband. When the cur- 
tain rose, she was discovered knitting a blue stock- 
ing and soliloquizing on the foibles of female au- 
thoresses; whereupon enter the cook. The cook 
was my father, and his bearing on this his first ap- 
pearance in the part, his female attire, as well as 
his realistic get-up, so tickled Mendelssohn’s fancy 
that he broke into a fit of Homeric laughter—Ho- 
meric, with this reserve, that that historical outburst 
was not produced in a wickerwork chair, and there- 
fore cannot have been as effective as Mendelssohn’s. 
Under his weight the chair rocked to and fro and 
creaked till one thought it must break its bonds. 
3ut it held out and gradually found its balance; 


it was not till then that the cook was allowed to 
proceed with her part. 

“Finally ‘“Gewandhaus,’ the complete word, was 
represented by all the juvenile members of the com- 
pany. Each of us had to blow or play some instru- 
ment of a primitive character. Joachim led with a 
toy violin and I wielded the baton and did my best 
to take off the characteristic ways of my illustrious 
godfather. Some of my imitative faculty must have 
survived the dead man period of my early days, for 
the wickerwork once more shook with the sympa 
thetic laughter of its occupant, and it reached a 
climax when Joachim made some pointed remarks 
in imitation of the master. 

“After the performance, actors and public gath- 
ered round a festive board. In the centre of the 
supper table stood the birthday cake, around which 
burned thirty-seven candles, one for each year, ac- 
cording to the good old German fashion. My 
mother had written a few words descriptive of the 
year each represented—from the cradle to the piano 
and the conductor’s desk—from his first attempt at 
composition to ‘St. Paul,’ ‘Elijah’ and the opera to 
come. In the centre stood the Light of Life, that, 
alas! was so soon to fail. We little dreamed that it 
was his last birthday we were celebrating.” 

x * 

The composer of “There Will Be a Torrid Time in 
Old Town” is here. He likes Wagner, and has writ- 
ten an entire music drama in ragged time. He is to 
sit in the same carriage with Dewey next October 
at the celebration. 


* * » 


Another Remenyi story: 

Notice in recent papers of the sale of Remenyi’s 
art collection calls to mind an incident in the vio- 
linist’s career which happened in Grand Haven, 
Mich., more than twenty years ago, says the De- 
troit News. He and his company gave a concert 
there on a Saturday night, intending to take the 
Goderich boat for Chicago the following Sunday 
evening. His wonderful playing so greatly pleased 
his audience that the next morning, just before 
service commenced in the Presbyterian Church, the 
members of the choir decided it would enhance the 
program to secure his services 

The church was only a few doors from the hotel, 
so, without consulting the trustees or elders, the 
leader sent an usher with a polite note of invitation 
to Mr. Remenyi to join the choir. The violinist 
seemed much pleased and willingly consented to 
help swell the music with his Cremona, little think 
ing how it would stir the “bluid” of the Scottish 
members of the church. 

He received a broadside of angry and horrified 
glances as he passed up the aisle behind the usher, 
and when he began to tune the viol Brother Tham- 
son arose, gathered his family and fled from the 
“wrath to come;” then Percival did likewise, fol 
lowed by Johnnie Boodge and all the Macdonalds, 
McLeods, McDougalls and Robertsons. Captain 
Lootit waited until the first hymn was sung with 
the violin obligato, and he, too, joined the gathering 
clans outside, saying: 

“Hoot, mon, what a sacreleedge; tae think I hae 
leeved tae hear a faddle playin’ in the kirk. Eh, 


>) 


Thamson, d’ye no think it’s blasphemous: 
“E’en sa,” said Thamson, “an’ it'll be a lang day 
afore I'll daur tae set my fut inside the kirk ag’in; 
twill be a meeracle if she’s no struck by lightning.” 
Then the whole bonspiel went over to the Con 
gregational Church. 
Remenyi watched the exodus without a shade of 


annoyance on his smiling face, and seemed to put 
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as much soul into his music as though he were play- 
ing for money. After service was over the members 
of the choir, who were a bit embarrassed at the turn 
Caledonian sentiment had taken, began to offer apol- 
ogies, and tried to smooth matters over, but he only 
laughed and said: 

“T’em people t’ey go oud yust der same if Got 
Almighty come in to play de fiddle, but he smash 
‘em all down mit one tune.” 

It was months before any of the Highlanders be 
gan to enter the fold again, and some of them never 
came back; but to this day, among the older mem 
bers, Remenyi is known as “the mon who played the 
faddle in the kirk.” 


a Fo 


One curious thing about Bayreuth is the bad beer 
and foolish looking dogs. The former exasperates, 
the latter amuse. I called out: “Hier Hunding” to 
a thin-legged brute with monstrous whiskers on its 
face, and it barked at me fiercely. I was told that it 
was once spoken to by Richard Wagner and chris 
tened “Siegmund.” Since then it had grown hairy, 
proud, a solitary dog, an ueberhund, as Nietzsche 
would have said. Little wonder the beast resented 
my naming it Hunding! 


x * »& 


English and French people own the town. The 
Americans are not in evidence, although I met a few 
acquaintances. Sammet’s Garden—formerly Anger- 
mann’s—still exists, but Felix Mottl is missed here, 
and so is Herman Levi. In a word, the old crowd 
has been driven from Bayreuth by the Empress of 
Wahnfried. She rules and Siegfried obeys her 
every nod and wink. He even, against his own 
wishes, composed a comic music-drama, and may 
write a serious opera bouffe some day. It is truly 
filial, but is it art? 

*x * * 

I am enabled to inform an anxious feminine com- 
munity that Madame Paderewski will not accom- 
pany her husband this season to America 


* 


* * 


Here is a new story—may the gods forgive me 


that I swore I wouldn't tell 


I got it from the first violin 


Siegfried Wagner is 
fond of Brahms’ music 
of the orchestra—wildcats cannot scratch his name 
out of me. O Siegfried, won't the goblins get you 
if Richard ever finds this out! 


* * 


I enjoyed the Ring very much—the fanfares, of 
course. I did not try to ro inside the building. To 
tell the truth, I had enough music last season, and 
found the open air and the crowds a source of much 
voes of Wotan 


Che first cycle finished last 


more delight than the It is now 


Wednesday, July 25 
night. I go to Paris this evening, and sail Saturday 
for home. What joy to see once more the lights of 
1 


Thirty-fourth street ferry after a long, hard swim 


in the ocean—at Manhattan Beach! 


Frank S. Hannah Home. 

Among the callers at this office during this week wa 
the Chicago manager Frank S. Hannah, just retured from 
a three moths’ trip to Euope. Mr. Hannah while in Lon 
don arranged for the Western business of the most promi 
nent foreign artists visiting America this season He 
leaves for Chicago in a few days and predicts a splendid 


season for the West 





The Misses Carroll. 


Miss Clara Douglas Carroll and Miss Grace Lee Carroll 
are among the artists engaged under the auspices of the 
summer schoo! at Ocean Cr N. J.. for the opening « 
cert of the music festival 


SUMMER TERM from MAY I to AUGUST 12. 


The fifteenth scholastic year begins Sept. 5 ard ends May 1. Annual entrance examinations 
Singing—September 18, from 10 a.m. to12m.; 2to5 p.m. and 8tol)p.™ 
Piano and Organ—September 19, 10 a.m. to 12m. and 2to5p.™ 
Violin, Viola, ’Cello, Contrabass, Harp and All Other Orchestral Instruments— 
September 20, 10a. m. to 12 mM. and 2 to 4 Pp. wm. 
Composition—September 21, 10 a M. to 12 M. 
Children’s Day—September 23, Piano and Violin—9 a, mu. to 12 ». 
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SKETCHES FROM ITALY. 





Some Experiences by the Editor. 


MUSICAL NEWS. 


NAPLES, Italy, July 17, 1899. 


HE traveler taking the southern course to Europe, in- 
stead of the usual trip in the North Atlantic, while 
he consumes more time, is compensated very much by a 
more pleasant trip, so far as the usual weather experiences 
go, and the monotony of travel is somewhat broken by a 
view of the large San Miguel Island of the Azores, which 
is ‘situated 700 miles west of the coast of Portugal, and is 
usually reached about five and a half days after leaving 
New York. Early in the morning the peaks of these 
islands become visible, and San Miguel itself is soon at 
close range, giving a beautiful visage of a cultivated vol- 
canic island covered with vineyards and olive groves and 
beautiful towns. Four days later Gibraltar is reached. As 
there is no intention to give any details or descriptions of 
any of all these cities or localities, it is not necessary to go 
into details, but it will be interesting to our readers to 
know that on Monday morning, July 10, in the city of 
Gibraltar, which is garrisoned by 7,000 British troops 
and which has 18,000 inhabitants besides, the Coldstream 
Guards, on the return from parade, kept step to a Sousa 
march, which was played in splendid time and rhythm by a 
most excellent drum and fife corps belonging to the Cold- 
stream Band—such a one as we have not heard in Amer- 
The band itself is playing at present in the concerts 
at the Crystal Palace in London. Mr. Sousa has his music 
performed all over Europe, except in France. It will 
probably be played in France considerably next year dur- 
ing the Exposition. In Italy one can hear Sousa marches. 
As already reported some years ago by our Mr. Floers- 
heim from Berlin, the marches of Squsa are heard in Ger- 
many, and are also played by the military bands. 

Naples is one of the select spots of the earth. The city 
itself has been renowned for its beauty and its delightful 
surroundings ever since the days of the Romans, but, as I 
have said, I don’t propose to publish stories from Bae- 
deker, but rather some experiences which may be interest- 
ing to our readers on both sides of the ocean. I shall not 
describe what has so often been described since Pliny. 
The social, artistic and political and musical affairs of the 
community are so distinctly, emphatically different from 
what is generally known in American life that some ref- 
erence to them will be acceptable. Much exaggeration 
exists regarding the importunities of the beggars in South- 
ern Italy. While there are more beggars than are found 
in other sections of Europe, and certainly more than we 
are accustomed to in the United States, the element itself 
does not intrude as we were led to suspect. There is rather 
a more extensive system of beggary among employees and 
employers. The people themselves are a happy, easy and 
lazy lot, with the exception of the storekeepers, who have 
their eyes open to every opportunity. Outside of the main 
street, the Corso Umberto, a street of which London or 
Paris or New York might be proud, new and with modern 
buildings—outside of this Corso and the Toledo and one 
or two other streets which have stores of some dimensions, 
the thousands of stores in the city of Naples and of the 
surrounding cities are mere shops, some of them having no 


ica. 


outlet at the back, averaging about 12 feet square. Above 
these shops are the residences of wealthy people, who 
enter through a central arch that leads upstairs. They 


ignore the element on the ground floor entirely. Thus, in 
the smallest, narrowest street, filled with a rabble of store- 
keepers and their children, and coachmen and vendors of 
cabbages and ice cream and coal, some of the best families 
of Naples have their residences in the upper floors, with 
charming surroundings and with many elegant concomi- 
tants of domestic life. I had opportunities to visit a 
number of families of the best classes in Naples whose 
househoids were beautiful in all respects, and who felt per- 
fectly comfortable in these narrow streets with the noise 
of the rabble below, and with the knowledge that they 
were living under the same roof with some of the poorest 
people in the city. There is no separate | aristocratic ic section 
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except parts near the Corso Victor Emanuele and the Via 
Tasso, on which are located the houses of such people as, 
for instance, ex-Prime Minister Crispi. Coming down from 
the Castle of San Marino his house was pointed out to me, 
and a few minutes afterward he appeared himself in his 
own coach driving toward it, looking cheerful, with a 
healthy glow on his cheeks and a brilliant pair of eyes: 
but the separation of classes is not known in these cities, 
particularly not in Naples. 

The city government has succeeded in keeping the town 
clean, so far as possible, and those who have not seen 
Naples for the last ten years will be astonished at the dif- 
ference of the streets in the central section of the city and 
the general air of prosperity that prevails. Even the most 
modern hotels are, however, very primitive in 
modations, compared to our American hotels. 
stance, im one of the best houses right near the monument 
of Victor Emanuel, the only kind of an elevator is one that 
will hardly hold four persons, which is started by a little 
wheel and has no attendant. You must wait several min- 
utes before it is brought down or raised up to you, and 
you signal for it by touching an electric button, where- 
upon someone will call up to you through the landing, or 
some waiter or porter will make his appearance and tell 
the boy that the elevator should be started. The signal is, 
therefore, not for the elevator, but for someone to tell 
someone else that the elevator should be set in motion. 
As there is no floor communication it sometimes passes 
you, but there hurry, 
comes down to your floor or goes up 
open the grating and step in, and, if the young man down- 
stairs guesses properly he will send you up or down, as 
you may desire it, and if he does not guess properly 
go in a different direction, which also makes no difference 

On asking why there was no attendant, I was told that, 
in the first place, the elevator was too small, and, in the 
second place, it would not pay, although I could not un- 
derstand this from the fact that you go 
your box to take your mail out of it you are surrounded 
by from four to eight men, beginning with the proprietor 
and ending with the hall boy. Should you express a wish 
for a glass of water (without ice, for you must call for 
ice specially) every attendant, including the chief cook, 
will know of it within three minutes, but it will take thir- 
teen minutes before the water is brought. Thinking per- 
haps that this might be a specialty with the hotel 
which I was staying, I tried it in several other hotels and 
found it just the same. Such institutions as bathrooms 
attached to sleeping rooms are unknown. At the same 
time, the hotels are very pleasant, the service is attended 
to with care, if not in a hurry, the beds are clean and 
there is hardly any wood in the building, the floors being 
of stone and brick, and many the risks and dangers 

associated with hotel life in America are averted by ad- 
hering to the old, conservative methods that will never 
be altered in this country. On leaving I requested the 
proprietor to put everything on the bill, including the 
fees for the servants, and he did so, and I then, before 
paying, asked him in the of his bookkeeper. 
whether he had put all the fees on and he told me he had. 
“Yet,” and he raised his shoulders, “if you wish to, you 
can give the servants whatever you please in addition.” I 
very pointedly told him that I would not pay for the same 
thing twice, that it was not American and not business- 
like, and that I was astonished that he was willing to 
accept money under such conditions. He said that the 
Americans had a great deal to say against the hotels in 
Italy, but that the Italian hotel keepers are not inviting 
them and were not forcing them to come. Having some 
little time, as you must prepare about an hour ahead be- 
fore you go to the station, I showed him from the outside 
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where his book was lying on the table that the eight or 
ten people that had arrived during each of the preceding 
days were all Americans and that no Italians were in the 
hotel and that the hotel was empty and how he could 
conduct the hotel without Americans or how any of these 
hotels could exist without Americans. This is not the 
season for travel in Italy, but during the 
hotels are crowded with Americans and there are several 

Cook’s parties in many of these hotels. I told 
several days before that during a visit at Pompeii that 


season these 


him 


there were four parties on the grounds that day and they 
there being altogether, according to 
Pompeii 
the 
for 


were all Americans, 


account, and no 
the 
not 


and 


Americans in 
that that 
being made, 


my twenty-sey en 
He told me 


were probably 


reason 
excavations did 
know of any of his friends in Naples going out there, 
mtinue 


foreigners. was 


he 


without income the excavating could not c 
em of beggary which is reprehensible, and 11 


not invited to 


It is this syst 


Very naturally, we are 


at Pompeii told me that the 


crops up everywhere 

come over here. The 
notice that was put up by the Government that the official 
conscientiously 
but that the 
I secured ad- 


guide 


guides could not a fee was carefully, 


observed on the part of European visitors, 


accept 


Americans always paid them an extra fee 


mission to a number of very select places in the ruins be 
and I am sure that these places would 
not have been shown to us at all had not given this 
The receipts of Pompeii are about $7,500 


assume that 


cause of a small fee, 
we 
little inducement 


admission to the grounds. It is safe to 


a year 
over $5,000 of this money comes from America, and that 
the excavations which I noticed were in progress would 
have to cease entirely if American travel to this section 


would be stopped. The manager of the Hotel Suisse on the 
grounds admitted to me that it was nearly all American vis 
iting that kept him and the grounds alive. Pompeii itself 
Atlantic. They have just fin- 
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worth a trip across the 
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Roman wealthy bondholder, 


a new of an ancient 


the decoration of whose house 


another excavation of 


was artistic and in the usual good taste of those people 
The mural paintings on this occasion were covered by glass 
and instead of removing the walls 


them with 


the first attempt made 


to the museum in Naples, they have covered 
can be seen in their original 
of the critic who 


certain class of 


frames of glass so that they 
state. Those intended for the select eye 
can with safety the nature of a 
paintings that was fostered in those days are inclosed with 
doors that are locked and bolted. It is well worth a small 
fee to have those opened, for there is nothing in modern 
art or in character or in finish that can compare with thes 
strange and unspeakable decorations 

Before I left New York I bought some Baedeker’s, for 
I had never before been in Southern Italy, my lowest point 
heretofore having been Rome. The edition was the latest 
that we had in New York, and was marked 1896, although 
some of the books stated that they were printed in 1897 
Cook’s representatives are in charge of the trip to Vesuvius 
Hotel Suisse in Pompeii. The book states that 
Thomas Cook & Son will “convey travelers to the top of 
the cone and back for 21 francs each, and that that charge 
includes the ride from Naples to the foot of the cone and 
back; the ascent and descent by the wire rope railway, in 
cluding the stay at the top, the services of the guide and 
all gratuities and fees except for extra conveniences.” Ex 
tra conveniences refer to chairs, which can be had to b 
carried from the end of the wire rope railway to the top 
of the cone. Two men can carry one person. The Cook 
representative at the Hotel Suisse insisted upon charging 
26 francs a person, which included Mr. Vickery, my secre 
tary, and myself. I referred to the book, and he said that 
the 21 francs meant the office in Naples. I then told him 
that I did not include the drive from Naples which I had 
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paid for, and that I would return on my own account to 
Naples, and that while I was paying for these services my- 
self I was willing to pay 21 francs for each person. He in- 
sisted on 26 francs, which I paid for each of us, and he 
then told me that there were no other fees except 3% francs 
to be paid, after leaving the wire rope railway, to the ““Gov- 
ernment guides,” as he called them, although I have subse- 
quently found that there was no such a thing as Government 
guides on the top of Vesuvius. The following is the table 
of charges that were paid at Vesuvius for two persons: 


TTTTTITITiT TTT ttt §2 trancs 


To Cook’s office.......cescsesess 
At Casa Bianca, where you change horses for Lacrima 

Cristi, wine for the lady who keeps the vineyard and 

wine for Cook’s coachman...... + sbbépnouce 4 francs 


fo one-armed beggar who puts you on horse........... 50 centesimi 


You then reach the wire rope railway on horseback, and 
your ticket takes you to the top. Here you pay 7 
francs to the two persons, to the so called “Government 
guides,” and you find that you are just about as far from 
the top of Vesuvius as you were when you were at the 
bottom, for, while the horse ride over the mountain path 
lasts about an hour and fifteen minutes, the real danger- 
ous ascent, and consequent descent, is from the top of the 
railway, where there is a very steep path covered with lava 
dust into which you sink over the depth oi your ankles 
Despising assistance you begin to move to the crater and 
find that it is impossible without assistance. A chair is 
offered to you at 10 francs a person, two men carrying 
it. This you refuse, for various reasons, as you do not 
care to be carried in making the ascent. Thereupon they 
very kindly—the guides and their friends, that are exact 
replicas of the brigands in “Fra Diavolo”—offer you a 
rope, and you find that you cannot ascend without their 
uid. This rope is placed about you or handed to you to 
hold, and one pulls you while the other one pushes you 
from the back, and you gradually get to the crater about 
in the same condition as if you had been living at the 
mouth of a coal mine 

The sight that greets your eyes in looking down the 
crater at Vesuvius compensates you for all the trouble you 
have had—a sight, awe-inspiring and beyond my powers 
of description. The day that we were there—it was getting 
ate in the evening—offered unusual opportunities for 
viewing the boiling flames issuing from the two mouths 
below, some 200 feet from the place where we stood 
Every few seconds these flames would burst out in tre 
mendous sheets, followed by sulphur, smoke and ashes 
and a fine powdered lava, and sometimes they would throw 
forth lava stones, which would sink back, making a 
rattling noise on the inside of the crater. The heat was 
intense and the sulphur smoke could not be endured for 
any length of time. As you advance, a rolling thunder is 
heard, and this is the only premonition outside of the heat 
of your proximity to the crater, which is only seen when 
you get to the very top, as the ascent is in a constant, 
spiral curve. The guides and their companions are under 
the impression that you doubt nature’s action; that you 
may be under the impression, especially as you come from 
America, that this whole thing is a put up job; they in- 
terpret your glance of awe and the profownd impression 


¢ 


at is mirrored in your visage as evidences of suspicion 
en your part that something is wrong, and that the boiling 

mes and the smoke issuing from this tremendous crater, 
ome 500 feet in width and right before your eyes, is ar 
ranged in a subterranean fashion by some conspirators of 
theirs, and they therefore asked us innumerable times, “Do 
you see it? Are you satisfied? Isn't it so? Now, look at 
it.” I had no particular reason to doubt them, as I had 
heard that there was such a thing as an eruption, and 
that even Pompeii was actually imbedded by ashes and 
lava from this well-known volcano. I dost know how 
the news originally reached America, but somehow or 
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other it got there, and I never suspected these gentlemen 
of any complicity with others down under the flames to 
produce this marvelous effect. When they found that we 
were satisfied and that we suspected no co-operation with 
anyone somewhere in the infernal regions, who had a large 
supply of flames on tap, to be used in any emergency, they 
asked us whether we could not give them something to 
throw into the flames, as it would then be thrown out 
and we could take it back to America in the form of lava 
as a memento. All we had to do was to give them some 
silver coin, they would walk over to the other side of the 
crater and throw it into the flames and it would come back 
in the shape of lava, and we could take this back to Amer 
ica, and it would be so nice to remember Vesuvius by 
whenever we looked at it. We refused, but we were at 
their mercy and had to be assisted in descending, and 
when we reached the foot of the crater at the end of the 
wire rope railway, we had to pay each of those four men 
2 francs before we could finally get down to the railway 
house. After reaching Casa Bianca on horses on the 
return trip, the small boys who led the animals demanded 
their pay, which was a franc each, and Cook’s guide then 
stepped forward and asked for a fee, although at Cook’s 
office, at the Hotel Suisse, in Pompeii, they told us dis 
tinctly that there was no fee for the guide. The fee 
guide was 2™% francs 

This made a total of 76 francs, without the ride from 
Naples, for I had my own conveyance from the foot of 
the mountain back to Naples, and this 76 francs was it 
stead of 59 francs. As the conveyance from Naples and 
return represents a railway trip costing several francs 
person, it is really a difference of 21 francs. It is not a 


question of 21 francs difference, but it is a question 





having the American traveler properly treated, so far as 
the statements made to him are concerned. The Americar 
traveler who comes here from Europe is willing to abide 


are made and is liberal in fees 





by all terms and prices th i 
but when Baedeker says it is 21 francs from Naples to the 
top of Vesuvius and back, and when Cook’s are mentioned 
thi rvice and when 


S sé 


Cook’s then charge you much more at the foot of the mour 


as the ones to whom to go for 


tain than you would have to pay to Naples and return (and 


that represents a difference of 21 francs for two persons) 


it is time to call a halt and ask these people what they 
mean. This is the system beggary among employees 
ind employers which should be remedied in Europe. It 


1 | 
nd 


is not the poor, starving wretch, or the lame and the b 
and the child that is driven out into the road to demand 
money; it is not this class of beggars that irritate and 
nnoy the traveler, for a half cent for each of these 
amounting probably to a dollar in the whole of Southern 
Italy, will cover the expense and end the nuisance. It is 
the organized system of beggary that gradually disgusts 
the traveler here, because it is practiced by people wh 


itelligent in their cor 





are decent in appearance, who are it h 
duct, who understand the languages that one speaks per 
fectly, and who are engaged, to all purposes, in one pur 
suit, in applying all their intelligence and keenness to the 
one object of begging in varicus ways and means (to call 
it no stronger word) from the American tourist. There is 
no doubt that a great many Americans have been discour 
aged from repeating their trips to Europe on account 
this system 

The system of feeing in America is in many respects a 
more costly one. The fees which we give to our barbers 
would amount to more than the shave and fee cost in 
The fee we give 


to a waiter in America sometimes costs more than the 


Europe, but it is all managed differently 


dinner and fee here, and so it is not a question of money 
and it is not a question of expenditure, but it is the man 
ner in which it is conducted that makes it repulsive 

The sight at the top of Vesuvius, which includes a dis- 
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tant view of the terra-cotta colored Pompeii and all the 
villages surrounding, compensates one in addition for the 
annoyances and distractions caused by the importunious 
element The Campania can be seen on a clear day, 
such as we had, for seventy miles to the north and the 
ranges of the Apenines are taken in by a sweep of the 
eye far down into distant Calabria. Before you stretches 
the inimitabie Gulf of Naples as blue as the sky above 
with Capri at its left like a guard; Ischia to the right, 
with great mountains in its centre, apparently balancing 


the other side In between the horseshoe you see Poz- 
uoli and Lacus Avernus, and then Naples dimly out 
lined, followed and coming closer to you by Portici Re 
sina, which is built upon the lava bed under which is 
buried Herculaneum, Torre del Greco, Torre Annunziata, 
ind then to the left of the bay Castellammare and Sor- 
rento. The view is sublime and the color unknown on 


uur side of the water 
ART IN NAPLES 
Naples is a storehouse of art if you know how to get at 
it. The churches are museums There is, for instance, 
the Cathedral. This is the old temple dedicated to St 
Januarius. This particular gentleman was the only one, 
iccording to the traditions that prevail in Naples, who 


8s ' 
was able to stop the lava from flowing down from Mt 
Vesuvius on one occasion. I don’t know how he could 
do it, but when miracles are performed we must all step 


iside and abandon the functions of reason for the time 
being. Naples has, including 


about 600,000 people, and there are considerable more than 


its soldiers in the barracks, 


500,000 who are right in view of Vesuvius and the ruins 
occasioned by the eruptions and who see the smoke and 
at night the fire and flame burst forth, and yet believe 
that his nibs, somewhere about 800 years ago, actually 


started off on the road to Torre del Greco and stopped 


the flow of lava as it came down old Vesuvius He 
did not propose to stop Vesuvius from throwing the 


iva for he wanted very good evidence to the 


people that he could stop it when it began to flow, and 


so he let it go down the mountain in tremendous masses 


that before then several times had engulfed whole com 








munities, and there is a stick stuck in the side of the moun 
tain where the lava stopped flowing where he stopped it 
I asked one of the gentlemen in the cathedral, who showed 
e a little glass bottle with some finger bones of Janu 
arius in it, whether that stick was not stuck into the side 
of Vesuvius after the lava had stopped flowing of itself, 
ind he told me that no one n Naples ever doubted St 
Januarius. I will not doubt him myself. I suppose as 
long as it was a miracle he did it, but it must have been a 
miracle After anybody gets to the top of Mt. Vesuvius 
and looks down that crater and sees what is going on and 
it expected to believe that anyone can stop the flow of 
the lava without a miracle too much is demanded It 

st certainly ve been an unusual, solid, old kind of a 
regulation miracle 

The Cathedral is in urse of reconstruction so far as 
he front is concerned. The scaffolding has been up for a 
umber of years, and gradually its architecture, which is 
Southern Gothic, will undergo a change, judging from 


the stuff being used. The interior of this church is filled 
with gorgeous Italian marble umns and has a large 


number of magnificent chapels. the chief of which is the 


chapel of St. Januarius, knowr Naples as the Cappela 


del Tesoro. It was designed by Grimaldi, and cost about 
$1,250,000—to be strict, 250,000 pounds. This is not the 
Cathedral, but merely one of the chapels in it.. It has a 
Greek cross design filled with magnificent marbles of all 
kinds and with four decorations and eight altars and 
forty-two columns broccatello; a pair of bronze doors 


that open into it, extending about 40 feet by 20 wide, 
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solid bronze with figures beaten out of it, and five oil 
paintings on copper by Domenichino. The frescoes were 
begun by Guido Reni and Lanfranco, but as these were 
not Neapolitan painters they were driven out while they 
were doing the work by the jealousy of the native painters. 
There are forty-six silver busts in this chapel, and the 
relics are of immense value. There are a great many 
ther chapels, and chief of all, in the crypt, is a marvel- 
ous chapel with mural pillars taken from ancient ruins, 
decorated in the Pompeiian style. These pillars and the 
later ornamentation by a celebrated architect and sculp- 
tor, Malvito of Como, in the early part of the sixteenth 
century, give the group an artistic appearance. The offi- 
cial guide of the Cathedral shows you the marble figure 
of Cardinal Carrafa, who erected this chapel during the 
same year that Columbus discovered America. It rep- 
resents the Cardinal kneeling in prayer, and the guide tells 
you that the work was done by Michael Angelo. 

Whether one is a judge of sculpture or not, it is a serious 
matter for these guides in churches and in public places 
deliberately to lie to visitors. One cannot very much 
blame them for believing that lava from Vesuvius was 
stopped by a saint, but it is an infamous thing to state 
that a very beautiful piece of work like this monument 
of Cardinal Carrafa was made by Michael Angelo, and it 
should be truthfully said that Malvito himself made it, 
the man who built the chapel. I have been studying the 
works of Michael Angelo for many years and I have 
never heard of any monument of Cardinal Carrafa, and I 
immediately questioned the attendant in the presence of 
Mr. Vickery, and he then put a match between the folded 
hands showing the beautiful quality of the Carrara marble. 
He wanted to elude all further questioning. He was an 
old man, whose age I respected, and yet I insisted upon 
his telling me the truth about this, for it was a question 
that was important for me. I saw at a glance that the 
work was of a very high order; that it had what sculp- 
tures so seldom have and that is refiection of expression 
and introspection, and that the sculptor had struck the 
real vital spark of his art in making this wonderful piece 
of work, and it was so good that it could have been by 
Angelo. 

Mr. Addington Symonds some years before his death 
contributed an article to one of the English reviews on Mal- 
vito, of Como, and paid a great tribute to this genius, a 
man who lived during the period of Michael Angelo’s most 
He was one of those men that Michael 
Angelo did not treat with satire. It is probable that this 
Carrafa monument is a work of Malvito’s. It is superbly 
finished, and the attitude is novel, and is to-day as sug- 
gestive as it was on the day it was completed. 

\t the Naples Museum on the day following one of the 

t endants, who has been in the employ of the Government 
+t that post for a number of years, told me that the museum 
iuthorities long since concluded that there was no original 
Michael Angelo in Naples, and this leads me to a peculiar 
experience I had at the museum. There is a celebrated pic- 
ture there which is called in the text books and in the tour- 
ist books and other traveling books, a copy of Raphael, by 
\ndrea del Sarto. It is a picture of Leo X. and two car- 
dinals. one of them the future Clement VII., also of the 
Medici family. There were several artists at work in the 
room in which this picture is exhibited, and it is a mar- 
velous room, considering the fact that in it there is a col- 
lection of original works by Bellini, Perugino, Rubens, 
Raphael's “Holy Family,’”’ Titiens’ “Guido Reni,” Correg- 
gio, Ribera, Sebastiano del Piombo—and these artists, on 
being questioned by me, stated that this particular Raphael 
picture of Leo X. was original, and that the copy of it was in 
the Pitti Palace, in Florence. So the books say; but an at- 
tendant, an old man with a shrewd eye and cunning expres- 
sion, told me that he had been for three anda half years in 
charge of one of the departments in the Pitti Palace under 
the Government, and that he was sure that the picture in 
the Pitti Palace was not an original, either. He said no one 
could guarantee the originality of either the picture in the 
Naples Museum or of the picture in the Pitti Palace. Of 


influential days. 


course, it is impossible to put the pictures next to each 
other, but it is certain that the picture in the Naples Mu- 
seum is defective in coloring, so far as the cape of the 
Pope’s figure is concerned, and, so far as I can remember, 
on one of my former visits in Florence, I can still see a 
rich, glowing cloak with pronounced embellishments, the 
faces free from artistic pretensions and yet with the domi- 
nant and significant expression that is never effaced from 
the memory, that makes it a Raphael, if there ever was 
one, not so much in the grouping of the three faces, but in 
the expression of humanity and sincerity, particularly in the 
Leo himself. It is a serious matter to have people misled 
on a question of this kind. Paintings of the highest order 
among the classics are improving constantly in the color. 
The blues and maroons, reds, and even the lavenders are 
becoming richer. The picture in Naples is not as glowing 
and as fresh as the one in Florence. If it is a copy by 
Andrea del Sarto, it has sufficient value from that fact 
alone, but it is a peculiar coincidence that this attendant 
was unable to guarantee either picture, and he is an old man 
who has been in service in the galleries for many, many 
years. 

The Naples Gallery is a monumental collection. Of 
course, they had the advantage of having secured the Pom- 
peiian mural paintings, and they are preserving them in a 
manner which calls for the greatest tribute from every ar- 
tist and artistic soul. No person is competent to understand 
and appreciate the great debt of gratitude which is owing 
to the Catholic Church for the preservation of these works 
of art, unless he comes to Italy to see what has been done 
under the auspices of this great establishment. Even those 
who, by narrow prejudices may be contending against the 
Church, must kneel in adoration to its work during the last 
500 years, in cherishing, stimulating and supporting the 
artists and their labors for the perpetuation of the greatest 
monuments that mankind has seen since the days of the 
Greek, and thus, through the Church, for insignificant sums 
that amount to nothing at all, the whole world becomes the 
possessor of these works of everlasting and eternal value. I 
leave entirely out of consideration the Sistine Chapel and 
the Stanza Raphael, and limit myself at the present time 
only to the Naples Museum, in which there is a great col- 
lection of artistic works and works of art that never could 
have been seen my mortal eye except through the munifi- 
cence and artistic spirit of such a man as Paul III., Farnese. 
Here is, for instance, the original Farnese Hercules and the 
original Farnese Bull found in Rome, and such a gorgeous 
array of busts, statuettes, such a tremendous collection of 
coins, vases, mortuary vases, relievos, and heaven only 
knows what; such a collection as in wealth would repre- 
sent the value of a modern city with property at the high- 
est figure. 

Not only is the Naples Museum filled with original pic- 
tures from the brushes of the greatest artists that we can 
remember, but it represents a consensus of art that makes 
a monument of it. There is a picture of Paul III. by Titiens 
which is worth a trip to Naples; there is in one room—a 
Venetian room—a Tintoretto representing a Venus with the 
Three Graces, which is a demonstration of successful re- 
sults in the way of relief work, and which gives a promi- 
nence to leading features combined with the distribution 
and balancing of colors among the four female figures, that 
should make it a test for every advancing pupil who de- 
sires to learn the subtle truth of painting in the Renaissance. 
Above all, it is imperatively demanded that everyone who 
looks at this thing should surrender himself to the influ- 
ence of a great painting in order to learn the true effect 
of art. All discussions relating to differences in the mod- 
ern system of painting become absolutely insignificant in 
contrast with the overwhelming effect that a painting of 
this character produces. Never mind the endless admira- 
tion that flows from a view of all these paintings in the Na- 
ples Museum; it is only when we approach the master- 
pieces of Titiens and the “Holy Family” of Raphael and a 
face of Bellini’s, and this marvelous and wonderful group 
of Tintoretto. and the lamenting Magdalene of Titiens in 
the same room, whose helpless attitude calls for immediate 


sympathy and opens up all the wells of humanity—it is only 
when we see such works that we begin to understand what 
this art of the Renaissance really was and what effect it 
has on the modern spirit. 

Of course, in Naples, there are many questionable paint- 
ings, 4. é¢., paintings whose origin is doubtful. They are 
placed in the list “after Titiens,” “after Raphael,” “after 
Perugino,” &c., and speaking of “after Perugino” reminds 
me that there is a Madonna which is not after anybody at 
all, but which is a genuine gem of Perugino’s. In the early 
pieces of Raphael, like the Madonna in the Stanza, this in 
fluence of Perugino is still seen in the pupil’s work, but not 
with the same purity which you find in the master himself 
This “Virgin and Child” of Perugino is one of the crowning 
pieces in the gallery. I cannot assume any judgment that 
will distinguish one picture above the other, even leaving 
aside the question of style and motive, but I should say 
that in this Naples gallery, among the hundreds of great 
works, the Perugino “Madonna,” a portrait by Giov. Bel- 
lini, and “The Holy Family,” and Tintoretto’s Venus,” 
are not to be matched, except by their equals in Rome and 
Venice and Florence. When we begin to investigate the 
question of color there is nothing in modern work that has 
the slightest semblance to it. The blues and the terra cottas 
are unapproachable at the present time. All the red tints 
are as fresh as the flowers on the plains of the Campania 
Every fresh tint is as true to Nature as humanity itself 
Every architectural adjunct fits in its period. Although at 
that time there was no strict development of the perspective 
yet these wonderful men, by intuition, had correct fore 
shortening and a subtle knowledge of the mathematical per- 
spective. They stuck to Nature and they secured inimitable 
results. There are some splendid evidences of artistic vigor 
in the Mantegna—Heaven only knows if it’s original, but 
it is good enough; and then there is a Luini, which is a 
magnificent specimen of tone and composition. The influ- 
ence of Michael Angelo and Raphael is very much in evi 
dence in the latter works. At the same time, the influences 
that operated upon them are seen in the old pictures, name- 
ly, attention to detail and equilibrium in color and in the di 
vision of the subject and versatility in the group. Such 
superb pieces as are presented by Perugino and Giov. Bel 
lini, and, subsequently, by the works of Tintoretto, and even 
in the bright sketches of Giulio Romano, can be seen in 
very few galleries on earth as there can be seen here. 

I want to say in parting, that there is a spot in Naples 
which calls for considerable attention on the part of the 
tourist, more attention than is usually bestowed upon it— 
a spot which commands our reverence and which we leave 
with feelings of genuine adoration, and that is the Castle 
of San Martino. In it lived a pure, sweet monk, who fi'led 
the monastery with his wood engravings and his mar- 
quetry work, after fifty years of uninterrupted labor. The 
sacristy of the church on this mount is adorned with in- 
tarsias by Bonaventura Prest», the monk to whom I refer, 
who gradually, during these fifty years, created a collec- 
tion in wood such as may probably not exist on earth 
again. Even if the subjects are not exactly in sympathy 
with our modern feeling, our sympathy for the detail and 
the character and the broad cenception of the work before 
us, leads us to place him among artists of rare rank. In 
this very castle is a church that contains, among other 
great paintings, the last work of Guido Reni, “The Na 
tivity.” He was at work upon it when he died, and the 
Christ is merely drawn and not finished. It is otherwise a 
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From the introduction of . . . 


TECHNIC AND NOTATION 


As applied to the Pianoforte, by JOHN W. TUFTS, we 
quote the following : 

‘*Its chief aim is to diminish the number of rules which 
should govern the player in the interpretation of musical 
notation, and to define through the representation the par- 
ticular action of finger, wrist or arm necessary to aopdase 
the result desired by the composer: for this, sign language 
is the only medium between him and his interpreter.” 


TECHNIC and NOTATION, by JOHN W. TUFTS, is a 
work of standard value, and certainly one of the most 
important upon these subjects that has ever been pub- 
lished. It is a book of 186 pages, large quarto, well 
gotten out. Price, $1.25. 


Pubtished by 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., 


220 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 
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complete composition in every detail, with a wealth of 
coloring,'and an enormous amount of religious sentiment 
concentrated on one wall that must lead to immortality for 
the man who was capable of constructing it. Spagno- 
letto, who is very much in evidence in the neighborhood 
of Naples, has done some splendid work in this church, 
which contains rails and relievos and statuettes that are of 
great value. There is also a museum attached filled with 
exquisite works of art of all descriptions, of a miniature 
neture, and the whole institution is well worthy of a trip 
from any portion of the globe. Everything is done to 
keep these works in good, healthy condition. There is no 
influence of Pompeii exhibited in this castle on the mount 
The Pompeiian walls have been taken to the museum in 
Naples, but otherwise they have not radiated. Later dis- 
coveries that have been made in the ruins of the Roman 
cities show that this Pompeiian art was not !ocalized, but 
that it was a systematic plan for decoration in all the 
Roman cities. The curator of the Naples Museum is now 
in possession of evidence to show that this mural decora- 
tion must have been originally Greek and Phoenician. It 
is all a question of evolution, after all, and fits into the 
philosophy of life with am adaptation that is convincing, 
particularly after one makes subsequent investigations, all 
of which confirm this aspect oO! it »ome time in a 
period that comprises the first two centuries before the 
birth of Christ, an extraordinary development took place 
in the culture of color work on the walls of public and 
private dwellings in the Roman cities, but it was an 
imitation that was brought from the Greek cities of Asia 
Minor and from Greece itseli, which copied it from Egypt 
and Assyria. 


MUSIC, 


Naples has a Conservatory of Music, now under the direc 
tion of Signor Platania, with 200 pupils attending, who pay 
$1.50 a month each for tuition. Most of these are Italians, 
and the muscum itself enjoys a Government subsidy of 
$30,000 a year. In addition to this it has an income of 
$30,000 through a legacy of St. Pietro a Mailla, and these 
ainounts enable the institution to do some good work. Dur 
ing the last few years it has graduated out of its attendance 
some musical factors in Italy, such, for instance, as the 
tenor, De Lucia; the director of the Bologna Conservatory, 
Martucci, and the well-known composer, Giordana. This, 
together with the piano virtuoso, Cesi, also a graduate, is 
an enviable record. The lady graduate is Emma Carelli, 
a daughter of Prof. B. Carelli, the leading vocal 
teacher of the Conservatory This talented dramatic 
soprano has, within two years, made a record that 
establishes her as a leading singer in Italy She 
has had no less than ten creations, including ten operas, 
many of them repeated, beginning first in Naples at the Mer- 
cadante Theatre, in the latter's ‘““Vestali”; then in Bellini’s 
“Romeo and Juliette,” followed by Massanet’s “Manon;” 
then several operas in Milan, followed by “Le Cid,” in 
which she sang the Infanta, whereupon she was engaged 
for Rome, where she sang in Boito’s “* Mephistopheles,” and 
now she 1s engaged for the Scala, in Milan. The people 
of Naples are very proud of this Conservatory and of Ca- 
relli, this new dramatic soprano: The Conservatory has a 
beautiful monument of Bellini. It is not generally known 
that Donizetti himself was for a few months director of 
this Conservatory. In the very heart of the city there is a 
very beautiful marble monument of Mercadante. The 
Teatro San Carlo is an enormous opera house, with a seat 
ing capacity of over 4,000, situated in the very heart of the 
city, with gorgeous decorations in gold and red, six gal 
leries and a large auditorium. The stage is shallow, but 
very wide, and might be very well adapted to the modern 
system of opera, although there is an absence of machinery, 
such as is necessary for effects of the latter day on the 
stage. It was built in 1810, and has been the seat of tri- 
umph of many of the great artists of the world. At the 
present time it is closed, but the curator gave us the privi- 
lege to visit the opera house, and we were led through it 
with oil lamps that cast our shadows against the galleries 
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and made us feel as if there was an end to Italian opera, 
for not a voice or a sound emanated from the tremendous 
space except our guarded whispers in making comparisons 
between this theatre and the Metropolitan Opera House. 
The front makes no attempt at architectural design, and yet 
there is a certain air of character about it, caused no doubt 
by the extent of the doric columns, and the feeling of the 
historical association with which this old and venerable 
building is associated. In the arches of the facade the old- 
established letter writer with his desk is seated—six or 
eight of them—receiving the dictations of old women who 
are writing to their sons and young men who are writing 
to their sweethearts, for there are still in the city of Naples 
thousands of well-placed citizens, male and female, who are 
unable to write letters with their own hands. In the shady 
spaces of the San Carlo arches, the city scribe is seated 
comfortably before an old and venerable mahogany desk, 
with his pens and his inkstands and his little sheets of di 

aphanous paper, so as to reduce the postage to the mini 

mum, ready to accept the dictations of commercial and 
financial and amorous and domestic letters. Very few of 
them are foreign, because very few of these people have 
money enough to pay for the mailing of a foreign letter, 
after paying the scribe. Happy country, where money does 
not count, and where very few have enough to count it! 


B. 


Mrs. L. P. Morrill’s Pupils. 


[* the course of a conversation the other day, Mrs. Mor 

rill, who is to remove to New York September 1, was 
asked where some of her pupils were singing, and from 
memory the following list was made out. Had Mrs. Mor- 
rill been able to refer to her books a much larger and 
more complete list could have been obtained, but this is 
a fine showing: 

Miss Nellie Harben Knight, soprano, church at Madison 
avenue and Fifty-seventh street, New York city 
Harriet F. Barrows, soprano, Union Congregational 

Church, Providence, R. I. 
ist and vocal teacher. 
Mrs. M. Van Hovenberg Morrill, soprano, Congregational 

Church, Norwood, Mass. First soprano Cecilia 


Concert and oratorio solo- 


Ladies’ Quartet. 

Grace Burnap, contralto, First Congregational Church, 
Malden, Mass. 

Mrs. Caribel Miller, contralto, 
Church, Amsterdam, N. Y. Vocal teacher. 

Mrs. Josephine James, contralto, Congregational Church, 
Norwood, Mass 

Mrs. Allie Walworth Comstock, soprano, Utica, N. Y 

Mrs. Lillian Wentworth, contralto, Baptist Church, Na 
tick, Mass. 

Miss Emilie Lucey, soprano, First Baptist Church, Na 
tick, Mass. 

Miss Nina Loveran, contralto soloist, Unitarian Church, 


Second Presbtyerian 


Dorchester, Mass. 

Arthur Lovering, bass, New South Church, Boston, Mass 

Henry Taylor, tenor, Congregational Church, Woburn, 
Mass 

Edward L. Bacon, bass, Elliot Church, Newton, Mass 

Herbert Trowbridge, bass, Congregational Church, New- 
ton, Mass 

Mrs. Gertrude Penfield Seiberling, vocal teacher, Akron, 
Mass 

Mrs. Marie Denby Whittaker, soprano and vocal teacher, 
North Adams, and soprano First Reformed Episcopal 
Church, Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. Lillian Wood, soprano First Congregational Church, 
Milford, Mass First soprano Lilhatansu Quartet 
Vocal teacher 

Mrs.. Anna Bell, contralto First Congregational Church, 
Milford, Mass. Contralto Lilhatansu Quartet. 

Mrs. Anna W. Spaulding, soprano, Universalist Church, 
Milford, Mass 

Miss Mary Buckley, soprano soloist, Catholic Church, 
Newton Centre, Mass 








Miss Mary Eulalie Bass, soprano in Day Street Baptist 
Church, Somerville, Mass. Vocal teacher in Boston 

Miss Annie Deane, contralto for three years at Common 
wealth Avenue Baptist Church, Boston, Mass 

Mrs. Herbert L. Chase, contralto Congregaiional Church 
Wellesley Hills, Mass 

Miss Grace Turner, soprano Baptist Church, Natick, Mass 

Miss Bessie Curwin, contralto Congregational Church, 
Salem, Mass 


Mrs. Sarah Clemons Putnam, soprano Swedenborgian 
Church, Salem, Mass 
Mrs. Lillian Andrews, contralto Appleton Ladies’ Quartet 


Miss Caroline L. Asbrand, contralto Congregational Church, 
Woburn, Mass. Contralto Melba Quariet 

Miss Katherine Armstrong, vocal teacher Monticello Semi 
nary, Monticello, Ill. 

Miss Jennie Hitching, founder St. John School of Music 
St. John, N. B.; vocal teacher at University, Waco, 
Tex., and of the Lebanon Female College, Lebanon, 
Tenn 

Miss Mary Vaughan, vocal teacher, Wolfville, N. S 

Miss Julia Rising, vocal teacher St. John School of Music, 
St. John, N. B 

Miss Mary Q. Smith, vocal teacher Blue Mountain College, 
Blue Mountain, Miss 

Miss Adelaide Scriber, teacher of voice culture and elocu 
tion, Salem Female College, Salem, N. C 

Miss Lizzie Ball, soprano First Unitarian Church, Upton, 
Mass. Vocal teacher 

Mrs. Jessie Eldridge Southwick, public reader and teacher 
at Emerson School of Oratory, Boston, Mass 

Rev. J. Frank Fleming, First Baptist Church, Newport, 
R. I. His lessons were for speaking voice 

Mrs. G. W. Brown, First Universalist Church, Beverly, 
Mass 

Mrs. Charles Miller, soprano Congregational Church, 
Gloucester, Mass 

Miss Lillian Wilcox, contralto First Congregational Church 
Eau Claire, Wis. 

Mrs. F. A. West, contralto Reformed Episcopal Church, 
Boston, Mass 

Miss Edith Cushney, soprano of leading church in Fonda, 
N. Y.; also concert singer 


Gamble in Paris. 


Ernest Gamble is now in Paris hard at work with Sbrig 
lia, with whom he will soon go to Dieppe for the hot 
months 

After a short season in London he will return to America 
for his recital season, which opens November |! 

Mr. Gamble filled 212 engagements last season, and al 
ready has a big list of bookings for next winter 


Mark Hambourg. 

Mark Hambourg, the celebrated Russian pianist, who is 
to tour the United States the coming season under the man 
agement of Victor Thrane, will sail from Liverpool October 
18, on the steamship Teutonic, arriving here in time to fill 
a number of engagements in the Western cities, and will 
make his first New York appearance with the New York 
Philharmonic Society, on December 8 and 9 

Miss Edith J. Miller, Canada’s favorite contralto singer, 
was in the city yesterday renewing old acquaintances. Miss 
Miller does not appear to have changed a bit since she 
1y triumphs im the 


was here two years ago, and her ma 
musical world have not spoiled her, for she is the same 
as ever, with a good word and kind inquiry for all. Miss 
Miller makes her first appearance in Manitoba in Portage 
la Prairie, her home, where she will sing on the 17th of 
this month at a big concert in aid of the hospital. About 
the second week in September she will sing in Winnipeg, 
and arrangements are already in progress for her appear 


ance at the Winnipeg Theatre.—Manitoba Free Press. 
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WHAT CONSTITUTES GOOD MUSIC? 


By Martin A. GEMUNDER. 


The following pages are based on a paper written in the 
In order to avoid any arguments on collateral 
questions I have, wherever possible, used the words of 
recognised authorities, rather than my own.—M. A. G. 


year of 1887. 


Strange all this difference should be 

’Twixt tweedledum and tweedledee. 

CHAPTER VI.—Continued. 
F this relation be recognized, for it is plainly traceable 
| in simple acts of feeling, then unless strong evidence is 
brought forward, which has not yet been the case, which 
somewhere draws a line of and limits its 
sphere, we nist be prepared to accept it in full and follow it 
For exaniple, many are familiar 


demarcation 


tc logical consequences. 
with that monotonous moaning and wailing, accompanying 
grief, so very common in negroes and that class of people 
self-restraint. It can be roughly notated 


exercising little 


as follows: 


| 6 << —= ~~ 
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Glissando. 


The greater the grief the more abrupt the swell and the 
gieater the interval. An F sharp may become G, or even a 
still higher tone. Or there may result the following more 
convulsive form as in a sob: 


Fe sor 
eae 2 2 
That this purely physical result would follow naturally 
from in-dwelling feeling would hardly be denied. That it 
may bear relation to and be due directly to physical struc 
; Why not, then, also 
betokens 


ture will not at all seem unreasonable. 
phrase 


the following well-known which, too, 


strong feeling and anguish? 





In the first instance we have a simple emotional impulse 
expended in a comparatively undeveloped organization, 
whereas, if this same order of feeling be expended in a vast- 
ly more complex organization artificially extended and com- 
plicated by the addition of an instrument, say of a piano or 
organ, through which feeling now flows, must we not look 
for a correspondingly complex result, as much so as the 
latter example would indicate? Dr. Maudsley states (1) 
that “The difference in structure and form between the sim- 
ple nervous system of a creature low in the scale of or- 
ganization and the complex nervous system of one high in 
that scale 1s the form, measure and means of the difference 
between the few, simple and general reflex acts of which 
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one is capable, and the many complex and special relations 
with external nature in which the other lives.” 

If there be no mental difficulty in accepting Mr. 
Spencer’s analysis of the order of muscular stimulation 
and expression in general, and our own comment in con- 
nection with the sob, it is hard to conceive why there 
should be any hesitation to receive it also in explanation 
of Verdi’s “Miserere” or Wagner's “Tristan.” Is not 
the inference that all emotions, musical or otherwise, 
regardless of complexity, are governed and expanded in 
this regular and systethatic manner, supported by all of 
our experience and observation, and therefore valid? 

Before leaving this line of investigation it would be 
well to dwell somewhat upon a kindred subject—that of 
progress. We that physical structure governed 
emotional expression. It will be of further interest to 
note the modifications which our physical self undergoes 
as a result of the exercise of faculties. 

Mr. Bain, as well as authorities in general, holds that 
every shock or nervous disturbance, whether of relief or 
otherwise, leaves a definite trace (or register) upon the 
nerves so excited. That is, the system once traversed by 
nervous currents is no longer precisely the same system. 
A change in structure has been undergone which may to a 
degree become permanent. 

On this point Professor Draper (2) furnishes interest- 
ing testimony. “As respects subjective or registered im- 
pressions a few remarks may be here made. There can- 
not be a doubt that the registry of impressions involves 
an actual structural change in the ganglion, which is of a 
permanent character. These changes may be rudely and 
imperfectly illustrated by experiments, of which the fol- 
lowing may be taken as examples: If on a cold, polished 
piece of metal any object, as a wafer, is laid and the 
metal then breathed upon and, when the moisture has had 
time to disappear, the wafer be thrown off, though now 
upon the polished surface the most critical inspection can 
discover no trace any form, if we breathe upon it a 
spectral figure of the wafer comes into view, and this may 
be done again and again. 

Nay, even more; 1f the polished metal be put carefully 
aside where nothing can deteriorate its surface, and be kept 
so for many months (I have witnessed it after a year), on 
breathing again upon it the shadowy form emerges; or, 
if a sheet of paper upon which a key or other object is laid 
be carried for a few moments into the sunshine, and then 
instantaneously viewed in the dark, the key being simul- 
taneously removed, a fading spectre of the key will be seen; 
and if the paper be put away where nothing can disturb it, 
and so kept for many months, at the end thereof, if it be 
carried into a dark place and laid on a piece of hot metal 
the spectre of the key will come forth. In the case of bod 
ies more phosphorescent than paper, the spectres of many 
different objects which may have been in succession laid 
originally thereupon will, on warming, emerge in their 
proper order. I introduce these illustrations for the pur- 
pose of showing how trivial are the impressions which may 
be thus registered and preserved; indeed, I believe that a 
shadow never falls upon a wall without leaving thereupon 
its permanent trace. * * * but if on such inorganic sur- 
faces impressions may in this way be preserved, how much 
more likely is it that the same thing occurs in the purposely 
constituted ganglion? 


found 


of 


From the preceding considerations we may infer that 
there is a necessary limitation of the amount of impres- 
sions capable of being registered in the organism, and there- 
fore, in this regard, all human knowledge is finite.” 

But to return to Mr. Bain (op. cit.): “The nerve fibres 
and corpuscles on being stimulated to action undergo a 
process of change whereby their power is gradually ex- 
hausted, in consequence of which they need remission and 
repose. Hence, the first moments of a stimulus are always 
the freshest, and give birth to the most vivid degrees of 





(2) “Human Physiology.”—J. W. Draper. 
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consciousness.” It is a well-known fact that although 
nerves and muscles when more frequently stimulated re 
spond with greater accuracy and readiness, nevertheless 
there is at the same time a falling off in the amount of con 
sciousness that is called into play. 

Walking, of which at first every movement is a con- 
scious effort and very labored, becomes on repeated trial 
a matter of great ease; that is, it makes less demands 
upon the attention, and ultimately becomes quite auto 
matic, the demands on the mind falling to a minimum. 
So that we may take it as a fact that in spite of the in 
creased facility in and muscular transmission 
produced by successive repetitions, yet as consciousness 
of these efforts wears off it means in truth that ‘the first 
moments of a stimulus are always the freshest and give 
birth to the most vivid degrees of consciousness.” 

“No second occurrence,” says Mr. Bain, ‘‘of any great 
shock or stimulus, whether pleasure, pain or mere ex 
citement, is ever fully equal to the first, notwithstanding 
that full time is given for the nerves to recover from their 
There is a certain amount of decay in the 


nervous 


exhaustion. 
force of every impression on the after occasions when it is 
revived.” Accordingly, it would seem that nervous shocks, 
impressions or stimuli produce structural change, with the 
result of requiring a change in the manner of subsequent 
stimulation if it be the desire to into existence a 
consciousness of undiminished intensity. 

Here we have an explanation for the changed forms and 
groups of musical tones which the human system demands 
Every musical composition presented to 


call 


from time to time. 
us leaving its definite trace, and bringing about structural 
change, subsequent repetitions losing in time their effect, 
necessitating in consequence a rearranging of tone groups 
and sequences, or, in other words, a substituting of other 
compositions in order that there may be a renewal of like 
vivid impressions. We know as a matter of actual fact that 
compositions of ali kinds, whether of the nature of a popu 
lar tune or of a symphony, produce no agreeable sensations 
when too frequently heard. “Unvarying action on any of 
our senses has, when long continued, the same effect as n¢ 
action at all.”” Growth implies change. The deduction may 
therefore be made that progress itself depends upon and i 
the outcome of the alternate arising and satisfying of feel 
ings and emotions. 
(To be continued.) 


Heink in New York. 
GREAT deal more attention being generally given 


to technical matters than to the art of interpreta- 
interest that attaches 


A 


tion, it is a point 
itself to the fact that a specialist on interpretation of such 
decided experience and reputation as Felix Heink will be lo 
cated in New York city during the next season. Many artists 
owe their success as public performers almost entirely to 
their skill as interpreters, while lack of ability in that di- 
rection has been the cause of failure on the part of other- 
Anyone familiar with mu- 
the more surprising 
has not re- 
Mme 


of considerable 


wise most talented persons 
sical matters knows the iruth of this; 
therefore it is that the art of interpretation 
ceived the share of attention as yet that it should. 
Schumann-Heink’s profound impression on her audiences 
is a brilliant example of the power that mastery of the 
art of interpretation carries with it. Here lies undoubt 
edly one of the most important roads that lead to prog 
ress in the development of the art of music. This paper 
has just completed arrangements with Herr Heink to 
publish one of his latest articles on the subject in its next 


issue. 


Leoncavallo. 


The composer Leoncavallo is sick at Rome, suffering 
from an affection of the eyelids. In the meantime he is 
unable to go on with his work on “Roland of Berlin” 
and “Zaza.” 
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LIEGE, Belgium, July 12, 1390 


ESTERDAY I came here from Brussels to hear 
Ovide Musin’s violin class at the concours or public 
examinations of the Royal Conservatory. I came with 
high expec.ations, for I had heard that Musin had a re 
markable class this year, but these expectations were more 
than fullfilled It was indeed a remarkable class UO! 
twenty-seven competing violin pupils in all, representing 
four different teachers, twelve were Musin’s, and of these 
twelve pupils ten took prizes. This is a wonderful show 
ing, and has never been equaled in the history of the Con 
Servatory 
There were four first and six second prizes. At Liege, 


at the Liége conservatory I will give the program of one 


prize; it is a competition for a certain standard, and all 
pupils who come up to this standard get a prize his is 
the fairest possible system and avoids ill feeling Olten 


three or four pupils play equally well, and it would be 
unfair to give the prize to only one 

lo illustrate how high the standard of examination is 
at the Liége conservatory I will give the program of one 


of Musin’s first prize pupils, Jean Quitin 


Sonata in E major Bach 
Sarabande and Gigue sack 
Prelude in E major Bac 

Sonate in A major Hande 

Adagio and Allegro 

Caprice in B flat major Benda 
Caprice No. 13 Paganin 
La Sylfriede Etude Beriot 
Etude No. 29 Fiorill 

Etude No. 2 Rods 
Caprice de Concert Prume 


Wieniawsk 
Andante and Rondo from Viotti's 


Twenty-first Concert Morceau au choix Bruch’'s 


Etude No. 3 
Morceau de Concours 


Scotch Fantaisie. Sight reading 


It will be seen at once that the concours is serious busi 


ness. It means something to have twelve pupils prepared 


Edward MacDowell 
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to play programs of this calibre, and it means still a great 
deal more when ten out of the twelve carry off prizes 
Musin certainly has done extraordinary work. He de- 
serves congratulations, and he was congratulated yesterday 
by M. Radoux, director of the conservatory, by the jury, 
a body of distinguished violinists, by all the teachers at 
the conservatory, by many outsiders, who had come to hear 
the concours, and, it seemed to me, in fact, by everybody 
in Liége. 

The results of Musin’s extended travels as a virtuoso ar¢ 
seen in his class at the conservatory. His name has drawn 
pupils from all parts of the world. There is in all Europe 
no more international class than Musin’s. I met, myself 
Americans, English, Australians, Germans, Dutch, Rus 
sians and Belgians. Two of the pupils who took prizes 
were Americans, Miss Florence Austin and Louis Siegel 

It is a fortunate thing for America in general, and New 
York in particular, that Musin has founded a violin schoo! 
there, for there is a sad lack of great violin instructors in 
America. The piano and the voice are much better pro 
vided for in this respect than the violin Musin told me 
he had adopted the same system for his school in New 
York that exists at the Liége Conservatory This system 
ie development of the left hand to the fullest ex 


aims at t 
tent, freedom and flexibility in the use of the bow, insuring 
beauty of tone, a good position and great powers of en 
durance, which come from certain exercises 

* - * 

[he pupils of the other teachers, Rodolphe Massart, 
Oscar Dosin and Leopold Charlier, also did excellent 
work Massart is a nephew of the great Massart, who 
taught so many years at the Paris Conservatory, one of the 
greatest pedagogues of the century and the teacher of 
Wieniawski 

I have made some interesting acquaintances here, u 
cluding the violin instructors of the conservatory and the 
ury of the competition of the violin pupils, viz M 


Leenders, honorary director of the Academy of Music at 
Tournai; M. Beyer, professor at the Royal Conservatory 

Ghent; M. Renard, violinist, of Huy, whose charming 
Berceuse has been played all over America by Musin, and 
M. Pahnke, professor of the Geneva Conservatory of 
Music. Pahnke formerly studied at the Liége Conserva 
tory, where he was the best pupil in César Thomson's 
lass. Speaking of Renard, he has written a second Ber 
euse which is even prettier than his first. I heard | 


play it at Musin’s house and I can recommend 


n easy and very grateful little piece 


. * * 


Theodore Radoux, director of the conservatory, in 
ited Musin, the four gentlemen of the jury, M. Sébastier 
Carman, head of the operatic department of the conserva 


tory, my wife and myself to his house to hear his new 





chorus, “Espérance,” composed expressly for the 
great festival to be given in Antwerp in August in com 


1e 300th anniversary of the birth of Van 


memoration of tl 
Dyck. M. Radoux was requested by the Van Dyck com 
mittee to write this for the concours dhonneur—a rare 
distinction. The poem, by Jules Sauveniére, of Liége, is 


serious and noble, and the music is admirably adapted 


MR. VICTOR THRANE 


HAS THE HONOR 
TO ANNOUNCE 


SEASON 1899-1900, 

First appearance with 

New York Philharmonic Society, 
Jan. 5 and 6, 1900. 


J. V. GOTTSCHALK, Representative. 


to the text, bringing out the meaning in a most character 
istic manner. There is depth, seriousness and nobility of 
thought. Many parts are of sublime beauty and in the 
blending of the voices and in the general workmanship 
the rare skill of the musician is shown. It is a distin- 
guished work, one of the best I have heard from the pen 
of M. Radoux, and it is sure to attract much attention at 
the Van Dyck festival. M. Radoux kindly presented me 
with a copy of the score, so I have judged it not from one 
hearing only, but after carefully studying the score 


ArTHUR M. ABBLI 


Chittenden Pupils’ Success. 


Miss Chittenden has had some pupils of whom any 
teacher might well be proud, among them the following 
Miss Essie Ambrose, of Hamilton, Canada, who gave a re 
cital there recently before the members of the Duet Club; 
Mrs. Nellie M. Gould, of Buffalo, 


for the summer, studying repertory for her 


is with Miss Chittenden 
} recitals of 
next season; Mary L. Dwight, of Burlington, Vt., has been 
finishing her course as a synthetic pian 


with her als¢ i 
ase with Miss Agnes Wellner, of 


1 : 
teacher , th ume is the 


Titusville, Pa Miss Chittenden w next season have 
charge of the piano department at Vassar College, selecting 
her own staff of teachers. George C. Gow, in charge of 
the composition classes, and Dr. Griggs, who has the voice 
department, are highly successful men in their specialties, 
and this addition will surely improve things. She will visit 
the college one day weekly. Miss Chittenden will also give 
a course of three lectures with Miss Johnson, pianist, to 
illustrate Her former lectures with Bushnell were given 
hetic lecture eighty times. She 


at the Normal In 


ninety times and her 





gave the latter before a crowded house a 
stitute, at Babylon, L. L., recently, and there were present 


llinois, &« 


students from Virginia, | 


Mrs. H. De M. Harvey. 


The Canadian letter of THe Musicat Covurrer has fre 
quently contained most flattering comments about the sub 
ect of this paragrap! Mrs. Harvey has resided in New 
York for the past year and has materially added to her 
any vocal charms the result of a continuous course ol 


study under Isidore Luckstone The New York public has 
had a number of chances t ear the sweet voice of this 
singer, but will, in the approaching season, have many op 
portunities afforded it, for Mrs. Harvey will in all probabil 


y give a number of recitals. The voice is a fairly powerful 


soprano, of good range, musical timbre and sympathetic 
color, besides which Mrs. Harvey sings with excellent in 
terpretation The fact that she is a beautiful woman with 
a distinguished presence naturally does not detract from her 


chances Of success 


W. C. Carl Abroad. 


W. C. Carl will visit the London Organ School and 
he Royal College of Organists and make a thorough 
study of the methods employed there. He will make a tour 


I 


rough Wales, Brittany and Normandy before visiting 





\lexander Gui 


unt in Paris to complete arangements for 
} 


the Guilmant Organ Sc 
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THE MUSICAL MISTAKES OF A 
MILLENNIUM. ft 


tecpccgiilicaincaian 
A Series of Twelve Critical Articles. 
By Epwin Bruce. 





X. 
CONSECUTIVE OR PARALLEL INTERVALS, ETC. 

Those parallel or consecutive intervals which have been 
ruled out as not good harmony are invariably caused by 
erroneous conception and treatment of the subject. The 
mistakes arise from more than one cause. 

The employment of chords which are not sufficient for a 
perfect harmonic connection is one of these; another cause 
is the use of chords which do not belong to the key or which 
do not form the underlying harmony of the principal voice: 
still] another is the common habit of making distant modula- 
tions or transitions under the impression that all the chords 
used belong to the same key; another fruitful source of 
error is the unscientific treatment of the bass according to 
rules which are respected on account of their antiquity, and 
still another is the acceptance of chromatic progressions 
under the name of minor and minor progressions and reso 
lutions under the supposition that they are chromatic. 

The enharmonic character of chromatic chords has much 
influence in causing mistakes, but nothing is so prolific in 
error as the mechanical or aiphabetical interpretation of the 
musical system. 

Perfectly good and faultless harmonic conditions are 
sometimes ruined by such treatment of some important por- 
tion of the work. 

Our first example at a is intended for a progression from 
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the subdominant to the dominant of C major. The attempt 
is made to accomplish the passage by means of triads, but 
they are insufficient for the purpose, having no tone in 
common and the chain of thirds being incomplete. 

At b is shown the mode sometimes adopted for prevent- 
ing the occurrence of consecutive thirds and fifths, but first 
principles teach us that the subdominant nonachord F, A, 
C, G, must be used to give perfect harmonic connection, 
and so soon as this chord be employed the danger of con- 
secutive intervals will become a thing of the imagination. 
This is illustrated at c. This four part movement may be 
reduced to three parts by causing a melodic movement 
within each chord in the middle voices. Or the principal 
voice, ¢ to d, may be harmonized as at d or e. The small 
half notes give the bass. The second example, at f, is prop- 
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erly a resolution from C major to D minor. The theorist 


t Copyrighted by the author, and all rights reserved. The harmonic 
aws which prove the correctness of these criticisms are fully ex- 
plained in “Harmony Evolved as an Exact Science,” which will soon 
be issued, to subscribers only, by the Beethoven Publishing Com- 
pany, 150 Nassau street, to whom subscriptions should be sent, like 


has stepped aside from the most natural process and has 
created a movement of consecutive fifths. 

The minor chord, in place of the triad D, F, A, should 
be the minor septachord D, F, A, C, but, as illustrated at 
g, even the omission of the minor seventh, C, which is like- 
wise the fundamental tone of the major septachord C, E, 
G, B, does not prevent a fairly good harmonic resolution. 
At h/ and i this is made quite perfect by the use of the 
minor septachord, and the small quarter notes under sug 
gest a bass. At k the bass of the major septachord is equal- 
ized with that of the minor chord. 

Of the next example at / the theorist says: “The un- 
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pleasant effect of the concealed octave vanishes at once 
when the upper part moves a half tone,” and recommends 
contrary motion as a cure for the parallel intervals. But 
the upper three voices are quite perfect in all respects, 
forming the ordinary cadence of G major, and the “van- 
ishing of the unpleasant effect” is purely imaginary. The 
concealed octave, as it is named, is caused by an inju- 
dicious and unnatural use of the bass, 
rected at m, making the progression absolutely perfect. 
Some theorists claim that open parallel fifths and oc- 
taves are never admissible for harmonic 
but this is a decided misunderstanding of facts. 
ever the principal fourths, 
always be consecutive octaves, fifths, fourths and thirds, 
if triads be used for the entire progression or resolution, 
but they will be perfect in all their harmonic relations. 
The same is true in cases where only septachords or nona 
chords are used, with the addition of seconds to the 
parallel intervals, but still in perfect harmonic relation and 
condition. 

The example at m is a resolution from the V. degree 
of C major to the VI. degree of A minor. 

Theorists discover parallel fifths in it, but they are of 
their own manufacture. These are the same chords of the 
second example. The mistakes are in the use of chord 
tones in an unnatural manner, omitting an important tone 
and not understanding the principles governing the bass. 
At o we have the correct close position and at p the best 
open position of this resolution, with bass indicted by 
small half notes under p. The bass at o is major, followed 
by a dominant bass; that at p is a perfect major, fol- 
lowed by an extreme minor bass. 

The dominant bass is made by doubling the third of a 
minor chord, or the fifth of a major chord. The extreme 
minor bass is obtained by doubling the fundamental of a 
minor chord. The perfect major bass is the contrabass of 
a major chord. 

In the first measure of the next example is what is in- 


which is cor- 


connections, 
When- 


voice moves by there will 
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tended as a progression from the V. degree of C major to 


the fourth degree of the same key, using the triad B, D, F, 


but this triad does not form a part of the key of C major 
and the progression is to the II. degree of E minor. 

The second measure contains a progression to the flat 
seventh of G major. 

Both of these are transitions, and are marked by the 
theorist “good,” but they are very bad. The resolution in 

“the third measure is marked “not good,” but this is ex- 
ceedingly inconsistent, for if a progression is good its 
reverse in form of a resolution must be likewise good 

At q the correct rendering of the progression of the C 
maior triad to the diminished triad in the key of E minor 
is given in open position. 

At r the progression of the C major triad to the flat sev- 
enth of G major is indicated, and the resolution at the end 
of the measure is perfect in ali harmonic conditions as a 
movement in close position. It is not only good, but very 

gocd. 

The following example at s, first measure, is given, by 
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theorists, as a chromatic resolution from the sharp V. de 
grce to the VI. degree of the scale, key of C major, but 
the first chord occurs only in G and D major and the sec 
ond chord belongs to A or E minor. There is no interval 
in the musical system like the G sharp to A in this example 
because the A of G major is a higher tone, and the resolu 
tion, as given, is impossible. 

Having offered such a nondescript to musicians, the al 
phabetical and mechanical theorists make the novel excuse 
of consecutive intervals to account for the want of good 
harmonic effect. A true progression is given at ¢. It is 
chromatic in G major, and involves a modulation into B 
The bass is of a dominant character, and perfectly 
Another progression, quite within 


minor. 
equalizes the movement. 
the key of G major and equally perfect in harmonic connec 
It is a perfect major bass, 
than 


tion and effect, is denoted at u 
and more varied, in the leading of the inner voices, 
that at ¢. Still another treatment in the key of G major. 
with the fullest possible bass and contrabass, is presented 
at v. A perfect major chord, with a melodic movement 
forming the principal voice, is the peculiar feature of this 
example. It consists of twelve tones besides the contrabass 

It is on account of the attempt to form a progression by 
the use of two chords which are not harmonically related 
that the consecutive intervals occur in the example at s. 

We may now give our attention to the subject of enhar 
monic chords and the consecutive intervals produced by 
mistaking their true character 

In the first two measures of the next example, at w and 
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x, is a representation of the thoretical and mechanical for 
mation, according to certain respected theorists, of the sep 
tachord and nonachord on the VII. degree of C major 
They say that by omitting the bass of the nonachord and 
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raising the fundamental of the chord thus formed the first 
position of a chromatic septachord will be produced, of 
inversion will be the chord of the aug 
(the first chord), which they make to 


the first 


sixth at z 


which 
mented 
progress to a supposed major triad E, G sharp, B. 

All of these are supposed to be in C major, yet not one 
of them belongs to either the diatonic or chromatic system 
of that key. The keys to which they do belong are named 
below each chord. 

At a a the enharmonic 
augmented sixth chord is exhibited. 


duplicate of the supposed 
This direct transition 
from F major to E major cannot be accomplished under 
any proper harmonic conditions, the intervals are nearly 
mpossible to produce and, as denoted by the black notes, 
not one of the tones of the second chord belong to either 
F major or C major. The real progression in F major 
is at Bb b, 

In the erroneous progression, at 2, consecutive 
the accompanying 


In the last example, at c, c, two 


fifths 
the 
minor 


and thirds occur in three voices 


principal part 


A or D Minor 
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chords supposed to belong to C major, but properly in 


4 or D minor, are so managed as to create consecutive 
double octaves between soprano and bass, but when these 
hords are correctly used all such peculiarities disap 
pear, and, as illustrated at d d, we have a really fine minor 
progression 

It is not difficult to that 
principles has led to the conjuration of the bugbear known 
It is not necessary 
for avoiding such things, because 


realize simple ignorance of 


as parallel and consecutive intervals 


to make rules they can 


gross misunderstanding of harmonic 


occur only through 
laws 
given to the bass as a 


Too much importance has been 


guide to harmonic construction and progression 


It is true that the entire musical system is estimated 
from the fundamental tones of the tonic, dominant and 
sub-dominant, but the origin of each tone of the principal 


voice determines the underlying harmonic accompaniment 


The intuition of the musical mind conceives the melody 


the principal voice, which, for an entire key, is repre 


sented by its grand scale, and the harmonic accompani 


ment of the scale being known, each tone of the melody 


selected from the grand scale, must be accompanied by 
the whole or a portion of the harmony which belongs to 
it under Nature’s grand and unchangeable laws. We may 
temper an imperfect musical instrument, but we cannot 


temper the principles of an exact science. Our next article 
ll be devoted to the 


to a critical review of the subjects of sequences 


will consideration of temperament, and 


transitions 


modulations 
ERRATA, ArticLe IX At ST 2 
: 


sept achords 


ind 


In first example of cadences w read G major 


in place of F major 


At ¢ in chord of the flat elever nd sharp thirteenth read 
E flat and B fiat in place of A flat and D flat 
(To be continued.) 
Mrs. Elizabeth D. Leonard. 

Mrs. Elizabeth D. Leonard has been engaged sing 
the contralto part in “Elijah” at Ocean Grove, August 11 
This is the third time within the last four months that 
Mrs. Leonard has been engaged to sing this part, and 
each time she was very successful. Last year she took 
part in “The Messiah” at Ocean Grove, and her singing 


was praised in the highest terms by the press 














Boston Music Notes. 
Boston, Mass., August 5 1800 
ME. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN has left town for 


her summer outing, and is at the Breakwater, Woods 
Hall, a charming place on Buzzard’s Bay, where it is al 
ways cool and where boating and fishing are at their very 
best. Mrs. Marian Titus, who has studied with Madame 
Franklinfor the past three years, has accepted a contract for 
twelve weeks to star in the West, the tour beginning Jan 
uary I, Another of Madame Franklin's pupils, Miss 
Adalia Levey, has had an offer to sing in opera at a very 
Miss with a 


in altissimo; a 


1900. 


large salary Levey has.a soprano voice 


marvelous F most wonderiul voice gen 


erally, and is a beautiful woman in every way with plenty 


of temperament. Prominent people in Boston are watch 


ing this young woman with great interest, and when she 


her it will be with all that influen 


tial friends and money can do for a young artist whose 


Starts upon career 
own personal gifts qualify her for a foremost position in 
he world of song 

Miss Anna Miller Wood is spending the summer with 
Mrs. Marsh at the latter’s farm in Simonsville, Vt., where 
res Miss Wood 


will return to Boston about the first of October 


all day long is the sum of existence 


Dr. O. E. Wasgatt, of Bangor, played at a morning 
oncert given at the Isleborough, Isleboro, Me. Mrs 
E. T. Whittredge sang Gounod’s “Ave Maria” at the same 
concert. In the evening Mrs. Whittredge, Dr. Wasgatt 
and his pupil Master Edward Crowley, Miss Ball, Miss 
Josephine Bryant and Arthur Beresford, who is spending 


the summer at Isleboro, were the soloists 

Mrs. W. B. Eddy, of Brattleboro, Vt., gave a musicale 
in honor of her guests, Mr. and Mrs. L. B 
Mass. Professor Cramer was one of the 


Lawton, of 
Fairhaven, solo 
\ concert 
Church, Danvers, the enlarged choir being supplemented 
Ecklund 

in Riverside 


was given in the First Congregational 


by the violinist, Mr 


Park, Bangor, Mé 


At a concert given 
Mrs. Dora Wiley Tennis was assisted by several local 
musicians, including E. C. Adams, cornetist; Harvey J 
Woods, clarinetist; Charles H. Lord, trombone soloist 


and Edward C. Larsen, piano soloist and accompanist 

\ very enjoyable musical was held at the home of W 
M. Frazier, 20 Race street, Springfield. Solos 
dered by prominent church singers, and an orchestra fur 

The solo singers 
the State Street Baptist 
Paul’s Church 


were ren 
nished part of the entertainment wert 
Miss Grace Claire, soprano at 


Church; R. D. Chaffee, tenor at St and 


Ezri A. Bertrand, tenor and choir leader at the State Street 
3aptist Church. The members of the orchestra were Miss 
Ella Stimpson, Miss Frances Stimpson, Arthur B. Whit 


ney and Miss Atchinson 

At her recent violin recital in the Clement Opera House, 
Berlin, N. H., Miss Florence Hall Cowan was assisted by 
Mrs. J. D. Holt, Brooks 


tone ind Clarence S 


contralto: Clarence C bari 


Boothy. accompanist 


There was a private musicale Wednesday night at the 
home of Harvey W. Watkins, 159 Austin street, Worcester, 
Mass. A John violinist; 
[Theodore Jacobson, mandolin, and Harry Swift, pianist, 
and songs by Miss Hattie Watkins and Harvey Watkins 


furnished the program 


trio composed of Lindstrom, 


A concert was given in the church at Belgrade Mills, 
Me., by Miss Carolyn Yeaton of New York, and 
Hubert Arnold, violinist, of New York, assisted by Miss 
Grace Haskell-Barnum Miss 
Anna Finkelstone, of New York, violinist 

The violin recital by Miss Florence E 
Berlin, N. H., assisted by her pupils and Miss 
Purington and Miss Hattie E 


pianist, 


Brooklyn, soprano, and 


Chipman at 
Alice M 


Fuller, was well attended 


An effort is being made to reorganize a band in Ware 
The concert at the Universalist church, St. Johnsbury, 
Vt., was given under the direction of Prof. H. H. May 


May, Mrs. Clara Hooker, of Bradford 


surroughs and George Colby 


assisted by Mrs 
Mrs. Jennie 


Joseph D. Rice, organist and musical director St 
Mary’s Church, New Haven, Conn., is, with his family, 
occupying a cottage on the shore of Long Island Sound 

A musicale was held at the M. E. church on Redington 
street, Swampscott, Mass. Mrs. Vesta Wakefield-Lowe, 


soprano, G. R. C. Deane, tenor J. Wesley Je hnson 
baritone; Mrs. Lillian E. Holman, violinist Arthur E 
Keene, violinist; Miss Emile M. Harden, and Miss Mabel 





E. Whitcomb, of Swampscott, took pari 
Sullivan Sargent, Mr. Cabot and Mr. Copeland wer« 
the artists at a given Wednesday afternoon at 
Beverly Farms, ghbors Hall, under the auspices ol 
the Aiken Cottage Association, of which Miss Louise P 
Loring is president Among those present were Mrs 
Francis I. Amory, Mrs. James Jackson, Mrs. George Lee 
Jr., Mrs. John Reece, Mrs. S. J. Mixter, Mrs. A. Shuman, 
Mrs. Alexander Steinert, Mrs. E. C. Sw Rev. and Mrs 
Eugene Huiginin, Mrs. Andrew G. Week Mrs. John C 
Grey, Mrs. Daniel Ahl, Mrs. Royal Robbins and Miss 
Marjorie Cochrane 
\ special to the Lewist Me.) Journal from Wilton 
Says since a year ag when W s FE. Bacheller and his 
talented wife, Mrs. Alice Fuller Bacheller. gave their song 
1, the music lovers of Wilton and Farmington have 
been hoping that another opp y mig on present 
self of hearing them agair l nnouncement that they 
uld sing again this sé s most welcome nd 
b ught together a larg ud M d Mrs. Bache 
er were assisted by Miss Evang ‘ irne le ( 
Jean Tolman, pianist, and M Ww te El t, organist 
The program was delig 1 ranged e selectio 
heing exceptionally ple ng 
The “Night Hymn at Sea,” by Mr. and Mrs. Bacheller 
1 “Madrigal,” by Mr. Bacheile vere repea'ed this year 
y request from last year’s program and were more hea 
ly received, if p* ssible t ye Mrs facheller 
n excellent voice and displayed remarkable adapt 
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ability, sympathy and range. Especially sweet was the 
“Trish Lullaby.” 

Mr. Bacheller captured the entire audience in his old 
Irish songs; in the selection “Hosanna” they made a vol- 
surrender. The stately magnificence, power and 
Bacheller’s voice were nowhere better shown 


untary 
range of Mr 
than in this number. 

The accompaniment of Mr. and Mrs. Bacheller by Mr. 
Tolman was excellent. “Galoppa Mo- 
the accompaniment was prominent and noticeable 
for its excellence. Mr. Tolmar. also gave two solos, which 
received the applause which they so much merited. 

The grand duo from “II Trovatore,” by Mr. and Mrs. 
Bacheller, accompanied by Mr. Tolman and Mrs. Leavitt, 
was a fitting climax for such a concert. The sweet, sym- 
pathetic voice of Mrs. Bacheller and the clear 
tones of Mr. Bacheller were remarkably adapted to the 
presentation of the prison scene from this great opera. 
The chanting of the monks was given by the organ, while 
the orchestra part was upon the piano. 

Mrs. Ada L. Harrington, who will sing at the musical 
festival at the Weirs, N. H., will be the guest of Mrs. 
L. D. Badger, of Lakeport, N. H. 

A musicale was given at the Way House, Indian Neck, 
Conn., by F. A. Fowler and some of his pupils. The audience 
included guests from the Montowese House and Owen- 
ego House, also from some of the cottages. Mrs. W. H. 
Johnston, whose summer home is Rockledge, Indian 
Neck, is a pupil of Professor Fowler in New York city. 
Miss Susan T. Newell, E. J. Todd, F. D. Whitney, 
Professor Fowler and his son took part ii the program. 

The second musical by the pupils of Prof. Louis G. 
Muniz was given in Pythian Hall, Rutland, Vt. Those 
who took part were Katherine Barrett, Miss Grace Ker- 
shaw, Miss Elizabeth Smith, Mrs. Florence Sabine and D. 


Especially in the 


rello” 


strong, 


Francisco. 

A concert was given in the Town Hall, Chester, Mass. 
James Gibson, of Boston, who has been spending his vaca- 
tion in Chester, was the leading attraction. He was as- 
sisted by the local quartet, consisting of George Leikem, 
James H. Keefe, Healey and William S. Mixer, 
Henry P. Page, bass, of Westfield, and Miss Elizabeth 
McCormick, of Boston, as pianist. 

Myron Whitney, Jr., is to give a 
Bar Harbor at the home of Mrs. Samuel Slater and her 
brother, Paul Hunt. His this recital will 
be Miss Clara Turpen, soprano, and F. M. Goodrich, ac 


John 


song recital at 


assistants at 
companist. 


Alexander Lambert. 

Alexander Lambert is spending the last few weeks of 
his vacation at Lake Hopatcong. He will return to New 
York September 1 for the reopening of the New York 
College of Music. The coming season promises to be a 
very busy one in the history of the college, a great many 
applications from students from all parts of this country 
having been already Mr. Lambert, although 
personally supervising all the departments, will devote the 
greater part of his time to his own pupils at the college. 
Among the first of his professional pupils who will make 
a public appearance this season will be the gifted young 


received. 


pianist Harry Graboff. 





Corneiie Meysenheym in Opera. 
Madame Meysenheym sang “Carmen” four times in the 
Hinrich’s direction, achieving 
“Madame von 


Philadelphia opera, under 
great success. The /nquirer said of her: 
Meysenheym, who appeared as Carmen, is an artist of 
experience, who thoroughly understands the part, and who 
renders it constantly interesting and intelligible. She 
sings with breadth and fluency and power, and makes the 
cigarette girl a vital, picturesque and moving figure.” 


BLIZABETH 


LEONARD, 


*"CONTRALTO. 


New York. 








158 West 83d Street, 
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BUSHNELL. 
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Leonora Jackson. 
EONORA JACKSON, the young American violinist, 


after an of over five years abroad and a 
most distinguished career in Europe, is at last to return to 
her native land on January 1 next for a three months’ 
tour. Repeated efforts have been made to call the young 
artist to Russia and to Australia, and there has been 
much rivalry among American impresarios to secure her. 
The enterprising New York manager Victor Thrane is 
the winning man. 

Miss Jackson easily won the Mendelssohn State Prize of 
1,500 marks ($375) at Berlin in October, 1896, and her 
subsequent successes as soloist of the chief orchestral so- 
cieties of Europe have already won her fame in the musical 
world. She born in Boston, a descendant of old 
Revolutionary stock. Her great-great-grandfather was a 
captain of Minute Men at Lexington and Bunker Hill, and 
at the close of the Revolutionary War held a general’s com- 
Her ancestors on her mother’s side were for sev- 
eral generations back musical. She showed at an early age 
rare musical talent and special love for the violin, and when 


absence 


was 


mission. 





LEONORA JACKSON. 


later her family moved to Chicago, she began ot the age of 
six her violin studies under the tuition of the best teachers 
(Albert Ruff, Carl Becker and lastly Professor Jacobsohn), 
she made astonishing.progress, and soon came to the notice 
of leading musicians, who agreed in predicting a brilliant 
future for her, and advised that she be taken abroad to 
pursue her studies. Her mother, well known as a vocal 
teacher in Chicago, took her daughter to Paris in 1891, 
where she studied a year under Professor Desjardins, of the 
Paris Conservatory. 

Financial losses that winter brought the family from the 
enjoyment of a moderate fortune to limited means, and for 
a time it looked as if any further education for the gifted 
child would be impossible. In the lives of many great art- 
ists there are chapters of adversity, as if Apollo meant that 
his favored votaries should prove their title to high rank 
through their power to endure and to conquer. There were 
dark days for the Jackson family, but these brave people 
were not without courage or resource. Many who were at 
the prominent summer resorts of the New England coast 


Ovide Musin’s 
Violin School. 


Summer Term begins July 1. 
OVIDE MUSIN. 
ALBERT ZIMMER. 
GASTON DETHIER. 


Instruction from foundation to finishing. Open throughout the year. 
Address Studio 
810-814 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


CHARLOTTE 


MACONDA 


SOPRANO. 
Address LEADING AGENTS or 25 West 65th Street, New York. 








and White Mountains during the summers of 1892 and 1893 
will remember the touching picture of the devoted, brave 
mother, together with her son (a skillful pianist), striving 
with the little artist, no less plucky than they, to obtain by 
recitals during the summer means for study abroad the fol- 
lowing winter. Certainly none are more deserving of their 
triumphs than those who obtain them only after having 
overcome great obstacles. Leonora Jackson is one of these. 
When appearing now at some distinguished symphony con 
cert in one of the capitals of Europe she modestly receives 
the plaudits and enthusiastic recalls of a great and critical 
audience. None would know the trials she has had in her 
career or think of the sacrifices made cheerfully by herself 
and her devoted kin for her art. She does not like to speak 
of these times of trouble, but she never forgets the many 
who, with sympathy and generous encouragement, have 
Probably few artists have ever had more 
Jackson's kindest 


aided her career. 
personal friends. 
friends might be mentioned the late George Pullman, whose 


Among Leonora 
friendship rose to the generous extent of contributing no 
less than $1,000 toward her musical education in Paris and 
Berlin. To mention the list of all her friends and patrons 
would make a long list indeed. 
she was sent abroad by Mrs. Grover Cleveland and other 


It is sometimes stated that 
ladies living then in Washington. This is only partially 
correct, for she was aided as much by other prominent peo 
ple in Boston, New York, Cincinnati and Chicago 
When Leonora Jackson went abroad to Berlin to study 
living 
Already, after her 


under Dr. Joachim, the greatest of violinists, she 


won his deep interest from the first 
first winter of study there, he wrote of her prophetically 
“Miss Leonora Jackson has impressed me deeply with 
her talent. She plays with genuine expression and dis- 
plays a command of her instrument most unusual at her 
age. If she continues to study she cannot fail to become a 
violinist of the greatest eminence.” 
7, 1893. Thanks to her kind friends in 


own plucky efforts (aided always by her mother and her 


This was written May 
America and her 
devotion) she was able to study on, 
1206, we 
3erlin by the 
The début was with the 


brother with ideal 


and by October 17 at her début taking 


tri- 


find her 


storm, first of a series of wonderful 


Philharmonic Orchestra, 
Shortly 


umphs 
which her great master honored by conducting 
afterward she was summoned to play before the Empress 
and the court at a special court entertainment given at 
the Royal Opera House 
lin and the German 
October, 1897, Miss Jackson 
Mendelssohn State 


nationalities, 


Important engagements in Ber- 
le wed At 
the 


with 


provinces fol Serlin in 


was awarded coveted 


Prize in competition artists of 


various singers competing as well as in 


strumentalists. 


On February 5, 1898, she made her London début at a 


Queen’s Hall symphony concert and won with the 
Fourth Concerto of Vieuxtemps sensational success 
Herman Klein, one of London’s foremost critics, said in 


the Sunday Times of February 6, 1808 Miss Jackson has 


positive genius. It is seldom we have seen a large rep 


resentative English audience so moved by so youthful an 


Since then Miss Jacks« 
the 


artist m has appeared with unvarying 
success as soloist of all important orchestral soci 
, 


including the London Phil 
Royal Orchestral 


ties of England and Scotland 
(March 8); as soloist of 
Antwerp and of most of the leading orchestral 
the 


harmonic the 


Society of 
Gewandhaus 


societies of Germany, where, at famous 


February 22 and 23 last, 
Concerto, under Nikisch, a 
Kraus, the well-known critic, wrote of 
Nachrichten as 


concerts on she won with the 


Brahms veritable triumph 
Martin 
in the Leipsic 
Leonora, Jackson won by storm 


Although in years still almost 


her 
Miss 


of honor among 


Prof 
Neuesten follows: 
a place 
contemporary violin artists. 
a child, yet she overtowers everything in the way of ladies’ 
violin playing ever heard here.” 


The 8th of March at London with the London Philhar 
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monic witnessed another distinguished success. The only 
violinists engaged by the London Philharmonic Society for 
this season have been Dr. Joachim and Leonora Jackson, 
his distinguished young pupil. 

On April 17 Leonora Jackson played at Paris before the 
King of Sweden and Norway at the brilliant musical dra 
matic soirée given by the Figaro in his honor, and the same 
week as soloist of the last Colonne concert of the season 
won an unequivocal success with the Brahms Concerto, be- 
ing five times recalled amid great enthusiasm. In the words 
of a prominent London critic: “Here is a violinist whose 
rare talent and still rarer artistic temperament shed lustre 
upon her native land." Leonora Jackson is the first Ameri 
can violinist to appear as soloist at the Leipsic Gewand 
haus symphony concerts, the London Philharmonic and 
Paris Colonne concerts, three of the oldest and most dis 
tinguished musical organizations in Europe 

What is’ especially to be admired in Miss Jackson apart 
from her gifts, which are indeed of the highest order, is 
this—that she is admirably unassuming and unspoiled by 
her many brilliant successes. She has high ideals, and with 
each new success, it seems, strives harder than ever to reach 
them. She does not rely upon extraordinary technic for 
success either, but upon-the genuineness of her artistic at 
tainments. A lady recently asked: “Have you ever had any 
watchword or motto to work by?” “Yes,” answered Miss 
Jackson; “it’s in the form of a conundrum. ‘What is the 
largest room in the world?’ Answer: ‘The room for im 
provement.’ It is in this spirit 
Here are several valuable press notices 
Lempsic GEWANDHAUS Concerts (UNbER NIKISCH) 
“Gewandhaus ° * Miss Leonora Jac kson proved to 
be a violinist of extraordinary talent The young lady 
scarcely more than nineteen years of age, played the ex 
tremely difficult Brahms Concerto in a way that was truly 
astonishing. Her technic is faultless, and even in the most 
difficult passages—as, for example, in the octaves of the 
second theme of the finale—was absolutely sure. Her tone 
is in truth not large, but uncommonly noble and_ well 
rounded. But what was more surprising was the interpre 
tation the young artist gave the superb work of Brahms; 
namely, so pure in style as it has been seldom heard—an 
occasionally slight unnecessary ritardando did not impair 
the total effect. Miss Jackson has, there can be no doubt 
gained the right conception of the magnificent Brahms 
music. As she played it, exactly thus this concerto must 
be rendered; chaste in expression, yet full of life, soulful 
Some places she brought out with especial beauty, for ex 


ample, the ending of the second movement. which she 
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INSTRUMENTALISTS: 


PETSCHNIKOFTF,, vioun. G 


JACKSON, vioun. 
HAMBOURG, Piano. 
SIEVEKING, eiano. 
JONAS, iano. 
RUEGGER, ‘cevo. 
GAERTNER, cevco. 
FELIX FOX, ano: 


MARGUERITE STILWELL, piano. 


VON STERNBERG, puno. 


NEW YORK STRING QUARTET. 
THE VICTOR HARRIS QUARTET in Song Recitals. 


N. B.—HAMLIN, PRESTON, VOIGT and VAN YORX— Engaged 


played with true poesy and in a way to touch all hearts 
Great applause rewarded the highly gifted young lady for 
the exceptionally artistic treat of last evening, and it is to 
be hoped that she will appear in Leipsic soon again 
Leipziger Zeitung, February 25, 1899 


‘Miss Leonora Jackson, fresh from her triumphs in Ger 
many, gave an admirable interpretation of Mendelssohn's 
Violin Concerto. For beauty of tone and dexterous execu 
tion this highly talented young artist merits a place in the 
very first rank of violinists of the day. Her success was 
great and well deserved.’—Morning Post, London, March 


9, 1800 


LONDON PHILHARMONIC CONCERT 
rhe opening concert of the new Philharmonic series pre 
sented last night many points of interest. The chief feature 
of the second part was the Mendelssohn Violin Concerto 
rendered in all possible perfection by Miss Leonora Jack 
son. Vigorous in the passionate opening movement, Miss 
Jackson played with charming expression the melodiou 


andante. Nor can she be too much praised for the spirit 
and fire with which she executed the rapid and brilliant 
finale St. James Gazette, March 9, 18909 


rhe late Mr. Childs, of Philadelphia, said of Leonora 
Jackson that in all his experience as a journalist he knew 
of no student of any subject who had ever gone abroad 
for study enjoying the friendship and personal interest of 
so many influential people in the chief cities of the United 
States In view of her rare gifts he believed that her 
musical education was a matter of national importance, con 
cerned with the best interests of American art, and he 
predicted for her a career in Europe such as would reflect 
the highest honor upon her country. Mr. Childs’ opinion 
which was shared by all the leading critics and musicians 
of New York, Boston, Chicago, &c., who heard Leonora 
Jackson five years ago, has since been abundantly sub 


tantiated by the young artist's career abroad 


Heary Wolfsoha Returns. 


Henry Wolisohn, of the Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, r¢ 
rned irom Europe three days ago. He has been abroad 
booking artists for America for next season 


Natalie Dunn in Chicago 


Natalie Dunn, the well-known coloratura soprano, has 
ven visiting her mother, the teacher of singing. at Ch 
ago, Mrs. L. M. Dunn. She will be at Bear Lak« 


our weeks. She has just issued a handsome and unique 


ircttiar®r 
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NO DAMROSCH FOR DEWEY. 


7° a representative of THe Musical CouRIER 
Gen. Daniel G. Butterfield said 


It will give me great pleasure to explain just how 
the Damrosch matter came about [he Mayor ap 
pointed the various committees and sent them to me 
for my approval \s soon as I saw the name of Dam 
rosch on the music committee and learned that he pur 
posed to run the musical program by working a scheme 
which involved the expenditure of some $4,000, I pro 
tested. I sat down upon Mr. Damrosch and his project 
His name was withdrawn, and, so far as I know, he is 
He will have absolutely nothing to do with 


entirely out 
the music in connection with the Dewey celebration 


Several of the German singing societies of New York 








have offered their services free of charge and they will 
doubtless be accepted. Of course a great many military 
bands will furnish music, but thus far we have engaged 
only one band Most of the military organizations that 

l celebration will bring their own 


will participate in the 
bands.” 

{The above interview seems to settle the much 
discussed question of the position to be occupied 
by the Damroschs in the forthcoming Dewey cele 
bration 

Such a storm of protests followed the announce- 
ment of the Damroschs being mixed up with an at- 
fair of such great magnitude—a protest first voiced 
by THe Musicat Courter—that the withdrawal of 
their names from the various committees was im- 
perative. It was stated some months ago by THE 
Musica Courter that the “Manila Te Deum” was 
music not of sufficient artistic value to be repre 
sented at the patriotic festivities honoring Admiral 
Dewey Besides, its performance would have ex- 
cited suspicions of discrimination, as American 
composers have put forth compositions of infinitely 
more worth than any effort of Walter Damrosch 
So the thing has fallen through, and the municipal 
ity may be fairly congratulated on being spared the 
infliction of the Damrosch musi 

Editors THe MusicaL Courter. | 
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139 KEAKNY STREET, U 
SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., August 1, IS). } 
ANOTHER GRAND OPERA SEASON. 

AST night the grand opera season at the Tivoli was 
inaugurated under the most auspicious circumstances 
with “Aida.” Despite the fact that this is now the third 
grand opera season in San Francisco this year, the house 
was sold out and even standing room was difficult to ob- 
tain. Furthermore, the audience consisted of that class of 
theatregoers who by their strict attention and discrimina- 
the fact that they are not 
strangers in a refined musical atmosphere. It 
therefore, well for the management and the artists when the 
house simply shook from time to time as a result of the 


that to ap- 


tive applause demonstrate 


augured, 


enthusiasm fired the auditors spontaneous 
plause. 
e. 2 2 


The conclusion of Avadano’s (Radames) big aria in the 


first act was the initiatory signal to a series of ovations 
that are rarely witnessed here, where the chilliness of the 
audience corresponds with the chilliness of the foggy af- 
But the Tivoli management is deserving of this 
nor effort has spared to 


ternoons. 
for been 
make this performance one of those few artistic achieve- 
ments upon which one looks back with delight. The or- 
chestra, under the direction of Max Hirschfeld, did nobly, 
and sustained its reputation of being the best orchestra on 
America. 


success, no expense 


this coast, if not in the extreme western part of 
The chorus, too, was up to the seriousness of the occa- 


sion. 
Considerable interest was entertained for Miss Ella 
Prosswitz, who was taken from Milan in order to add 


strength to the present cast. It would be unfair to criti- 
cise Miss Prosswitz severely, as she was afflicted by a 
cold contracted in this rather cool climate. All singers 
who come to San Francisco seem to fall victims to our 
afternoon winds. Miss Prosswitz’s affliction how- 
ever, not so serious as to obscure the quality of her voice. 
It is a dramatic soprano, endowed with an agreeable mel- 
low quality. Her method is Italian, and she devotes ex- 
cessive care to phrasing, enunciation and expression. She 
is endowed with considerable dramatic temperament and 
Despite her indisposition 


was, 


acts her part as well as sings it. 


Miss Prosswitz received several curtain calls, to which she 
was honestly entitled, for one who can sustain her voice 
so well in the face of disagreeable obstacles must of a 
necessity be a superior artist. 

* - oa 


The entrance of Gaudencio Salassa was the signal ior 
an ovation of which that gentleman may justly be proud. 
He created a veritable sensation here with his pure, big 
baritone, and then he sings with such delicacy and adherence 
to the smallest details of a technical character that it is 
not surprising to find audiences revel in his tone produc- 
tion. Avadano, another of the 
showed that his dramatic tenor has not suffered from the 
One of Avadano’s effective displays is a 


idol Lambardi season, 
rest he enjoyed. 
pianissimo high note, resembling a head note, increasing 
its volume slowly until the tone fills the house with mag 
nificence, clarity and dramatic timbre. This feature of his 
succeeds every time in bringing the audience on its feet 
and shouting itself hoarse. 

And now comes Mary Link, who has returned to us 
after an engagement with the Castle Square Opera Com 
have been told that some of the Eastern critics 
Miss Link very indelicately and unjustly 
Of course criticism is a responsible and if 


pany. I 
have treated 
occupation 
treated by responsible exponents must have beneficial re- 
sults. But if Miss Link’s Amneris may be regarded as an 
example of her capabilities, adverse criticism of her work 
is most assuredly unjust. of power 
She intones well and phrases intelli 


Hers is a contralto 
and penetration. 
gently. She is an actress, too, and infuses into her lines 
life and temperament. The only little fault one may find is 
in her diction, which at times—and only at times—is some- 
But aside from this little ireguiarity no fault 
Her Amneris was an emi 


what misty. 
can be found with Miss Link 
nently meritorious effort 


* * * 


G. S. Wanrell, who has been heard here repeatedly, made 
his reappearance, much to the satisfaction of his many ad 
mirers. He possesses a true basso, which he understands 
how to handle with taste and effectiveness. Barring a few 
discrepancies which cannot be avoided at an opening per- 


formance. “ Aida,’ as produced at the Tivoli last Monday, 


was as fine a performance of this opera as one would wish 
to attend. 
+ * * 

On Tuesday “Lucia” was given, which presented to us 
Anna Lichter, Barron Berthald and William Mertens 
the leading roles. Of course when surveying the role of 
Lucia the mad scene stands out pre-eminently, and if the 


in 


vocalist succeeds in successfully essaying this particular 
Miss 
not have sung the grand aria with more accurateness and 
intellectuality. She 
ability, and deserves more credit than many another who 
essays that part, because she has not had the opportunities 


scene her Lucia cannot be a failure Lichter could 


is a coloratura singer of no mean 


which come to some so easily. She was awarded with four 
curtain calls after the third act 


* * * 


Barron Berthald, coming straight from Wiesbaden, in 
troduced himself as Lord Edgar. 
fore with Lillian Nordica, and those who listened to him 


He was heard here be 


for the 


at that time are astonished at the immense change 
better that has taken place in his voice. He does not sing 
only with polish and positiveness, but has developed a mel- 


He took 
along, who did not hesitate to acknowledge their captivity 


low tone quality as pure as gold his audience 

William Mertens’ well developed baritone has gained in 
strength since his last appearance here. Despite its force, 
Mr. Mertens’ yoice is endowed with 
that makes it He 
schooling and also by good experience, and proves at every 
instance a quick power of perception. His Henry Ashton 
William Schuster as Ray 
mond was one of the lesser lights who distinguished him 


His 


untrue, and he gave his role a 


} 


a coat of mellowness 


very convincing has profited by good 


was certainly very creditabl 


self because of his thorough work bass, although 


somewhat light, was never 


the audience 


prominence that elicited the applause of 
* * * 


ndifte with 


is a good thing 


Euphemia McNeil sang Alice with that rence 


which such parts are usually treated. It 
that her first name is not Euphonia, for euphony is the last 
May it 


a tenor 1s a 


characteristic that her voice would be accused of 
(the voice) rest in peace! Arthur Messmer 


He 


as 


wonder seems to suffer from intoxication caused by 


N a much larger scale than heretofore 

we are going into the publication of 

High Class and Semi-High Class 

Songs and Ballads and Instrumental Music, 
and we are going to use every means at our 
command to bring this department up to 
We ear- 


nestly solicit composers to submit manu- 


the highest possible standard. 


scripts to us, assuring them that they will 
receive immediate and careful consideration. 


FLA. M ILLS, Music Publisher, 
..- 48 West 29th St., NEW YORK. 
CENTRAL MUSIC HALL, CHICAGO.” 
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drinking too much milk. Or, does he take milk baths? 
Anyway, his voice is very pale and fat. Messmer him- 
self is not so very fat. The truth of the matter is Mr. 
Messmer has ovtsung himself, if he ever could sing. If 
the report is true that he received his vocal education 
in this city I have lost my good opinion of the efficiency 
of our vocal teachers to equip a vocalist for the operatic 
stage. But Mr. Messmer may not have applied to the 
right source. 

George Lask’s stage management was efficient, but the 
chorus was not as sure as on the first evening. Next week 
“Fidelio” and “The Huguenots” will be given. The suc 
cess of this season is now absolutely assured 


CurrENT Events 

Mr. and Mrs. De Pasquali have just concluded an ex 
ceedingly successful engagement here. I have heard them 
in scenes from “Faust,” “Trovatore” and “Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana,” and must confess that they make the impression of 
being artists of remarkable achievements. Mrs. De Pas 
qauli’s dramatic soprano contains a velvety softness that 
keeps aloof any disagreeable harshness that frequently ac 
companies passionate expression. Her diction is clean and 
concise; her coloratura and technic exhibit signs of ad 
vanced intelligence. There cannot be the slightest doubt 
that Mrs. De Pasquali is an ideal soprano, and any manager 
at the head of the most prominent operatic organization now 
existing should not hesitate to give Mrs. De Pasquali an 
opportunity. Her future will certainly be a brilliant one 
Mr. De Pasquali’s lyric tenor was much admired here be 
cause of its mellow character and also because of certain 
dramatic earmarks that ornamented his execution He 
sings with the intellectuality of the experienced vocalist and 
possesses that fine power of discrimination which reveals 
the refined artist at all times. Our public was lavish in be 
stowing its praise and applause upon these two deserving 
vocalists. I understand that Mr. and Mrs. De Pasquali 
have secured an engagement with the Scalchi Operati 
Company, which will enter upon its farewell tour in the 

L'nited States in the beginning of next season 
ALFRED METZGER 


Myrtle Randall at Fenwick Hall. 


Miss Randall, who is a pupil of J. Harry Wheeler, sang 
recently at a musicale at Fenwick Hall, Connecticut, and 
won an instantaneous success. Her numbers were “The 
Princess,” by Grieg; “An Open Secret,” by Woodman; 

Hindoo Song,” by Bemberg; “Ich Liebe Dich,” by Mil 
denberg; ‘“‘Love Me Ii I Live,” by Foote, and the Saint- 
Saéns’ aria from “Samson.” Her success was so great 
that she has been engaged to sing again this month 
Allied with a lovely voice is a stylish personal appearance, 
and this combination seems always to succeed in her case 

Maria Joseph Patrick MacCormack, pianist, of Troy 
N. Y., has removed his studio to Morrisania (post office), 
New York city 


Special Announcement. 


imc. SCHU MANN-HEINK, the leading Prima Donna Contralto 
Bayreuth Festiva), Metropolitan Opera, &c.) and HERR FELIX 
EINK, the German pianist, composer and distinguished instructor, 
through their work having received particular recognition from the 
press and the public regarding the superiority of their methods, 
personal instruction will be given by Herr Heink in this country 
next season to a limited number of talented students at New York 
— commencing in September. 
cial ofvastages and inducements to such coming hereto study 
oul eiak Method in order to teach it and open branches of the New 
York studio in their own locality. Certificates to those successfully 
completing the course. 
Assistance of inestimable value to professional artists and teach- 
ers in the art of artistic interpretation, assuring them gore 
brilliast seccess in their work before the public. 
Por circular, interview and all information asto instruction, &c., 


address by letter only 
THE SECRETARY, R. L. BERNARD, 
64 West 70th Street, New York City. 


For concert engagements address the leading agents 





Summer Night Concerts. 


HE orchestral concerts in St. Nicholas Garden con- 
tinue to attract crowds nightly, and Conductor Franz 
Kaltenborn persists in offering excellent programs. In 
smoothness, precision and tone coloring the orchestra 
shows definite improvement 
Last night was the first “Symphony Night,” the follow 
ing decidedly ambitious program being given: 
Overture, Euryanthe Weber 
Scenes Picturesque Massenet 
Violin soli 
Chopin-Wilhelmj 
Popper-Auer 


Nocturne, D major 
Spinnerlied . ecesetsddedievehies 
Mes Sine, 
Waltz, Freuet Euch des Lebens......... Strauss 
(Inter mission.) 
Symphony No. 6 (Pathetique), Dminor, op. 74 I'schaikowsky 
Overture, Leonore No. 3 Beethoven 
Dance Macabre 
Violin sok 


Saint-Saéns 


Mr. K arger 
Bacchanale, Tannhauser i Wagner 
Waltz, Wiener Blut . Strauss 


Miss Blanche Duffieid. 

Below are some of the criticisms of Miss Blanche Duf 
field’s work at@he recent Round Lake music festival and at 
Saratoga 

Miss Blanche Duffield possesses a combination of attractive per 
sonality, with a clear, well trained and bird-like voice. Her selec 
tions were well chosen and charmingly sung. She gave “You and 
I,” Liza Lehmann; “Twas April,” Nevin, and a declicious little 
song, “Swallows,” by Cowen.—Troy Daily Times 


Miss Blanche Duffield was the soprano soloist She has a sweet 
and charming manner and one of those sweet voices that are en 


oyable Cohoes Republican 


Miss Blanche Duffield pleased all by her numbers “You and I, 
Lehmann, and “Twas April."’ She appeared to the greatest ad 
vantage in her encore “The Swallows.” It was admirably rendered 


Cohoes Evening Dispatch 


Miss Duffield came next and immediately became a favorite. Her 
elections were “You and I,” by Liza Lehmann, and Nevin’s “ "Twas 


Apr The applause afforded Miss Duffield was spontaneous, and 
n response she gave Cowen’s “Swallows.”” Miss Duffield’s voice 
mpresses one as being so fresh that, being united with a pure 
sweet tone and unassuming manner, it cannot fai] to please any aud 
ence Troy Daily Press 
Miss Blanche Duffield, one of the strangers, is as charming 
rano as one would wish to hear or see. Her appearance creates a 
orable impression and when she sings the chart s complete 
Liza Lehmann’s quaint little slumber song “You and I was 


sdmirable choice, for it permitted Miss Duffield to show her contro 
ver her voice and how well she could keep on the key She sang 
with lullaby sweetness, her facial expression was in keeping with the 
sentiment, and it was in every way an attractive and artistic bit 
vocalization, proving that there was intelligence as wel! as music in 
the prettily poised head. **’Twas April,’ Nevin, April-like enoug! 
n its turns, was Miss Duffield’s second number, and for encore she 
gave “Swallows,”’ Cowen.—Troy Record 

Miss Duffield 
wonderful elasticity of a soprano voice well trained and brought t& 


revealed last evening, as had been expected 


a perfection of enunciation. Her success with her hearers was phe 
nomenal, and it was well merited. In her solo from “Traviata” she 
ad chosen well. A distinct novelty in the rendition was the sing 
ng by Mr. Thomas behind the scenes of the part of the lover. The 
effect was a most pleasing one, and the innovation most happy. A 
repetition was redemanded. Two of the most charming numbers 


were the quartet, Pinsuti’s “‘There is Music by the River.” and 
the difficult duet “Giorno d’Orrore,” from “Semiramide” for so 
prano and contralto, which was sung in perfect harmony Iroy 


Daily Times 


Miss Carrol Badham. 


This successful singing teacher is spending the sum- 
With her are six of her pupils who are 
Miss Badham’s work has 


mer in Paris. 
studying during the summer 
been commended by several distinguished musicians of 
Paris. She expects to return to New York early in the 
fall 


MUSIC IN THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 


[ 7hts Department Is in Charge of Mr. Sterrie A. Weaver, 
Supervisor of Public Schools in Westfield, Mass.) 


THE THREE M’S—MATTER, METHOD AND 
MANNER ° 


Reap Berore tHe New York State TEACHERS’ ASssocia- 
rion aT Utica, JuLy 6, 1899 
(Continued from last week.) 

Now one more thing concerning method and I will 
have done with it. How is time taught, and how do the 
children grapple with the difficulties which the notes pre 
sent? Observe, I did not ask how they got on with the 
matter of time in a song, for that they imitate readily— 
yes, more readily than the melody. I venture the assertion 
that a snap vote as to which is the more natural, rhythm 
or melody, would result in a nearly unanimous vote for 
melody, yet I venture to assert that rhythm is far more 
natural than melody. It is not necessary to go back over 
the history of the human race to substantiate that claim, 
for any teacher may satisfy himself by one trial in any 
schoolroom. I ask if it is not high time that the matter 
should be looked imto when these two facts confront us, 
namely, time is more natural than tune, and yet time is 
the greatest obstacle in the path of nearly all music stu- 
dents. Must there not be something radically wrong in 
its presentation; I mean in the presentation of the charac- 
ters that represent it? All arts are first learned by imita- 
tion and then the art is perfected by intelligent practice 
How is time taught in the schoolroom? Is it taught by 
analysis, or by imitation? Where it is taught by analysis 
the pupil will tell you that a whole note, in common time, 
has four beats: when he sings it he estimates its length, 
usually with disastrous results. Is the time difficulty in 
song or exercise at hand taught, or are the pupils lugged 
over the bad spot? When the teacher resorts to any of the 
promising himself 


many ways to get by the hard place 
that, at a more convenient season, he will drill this point 
until learned by the class, does he often find that conven- 
ient season? Will singing it for the class, rapping out the 
time with a pencil, or any other method of doing the work 
child in learning to imterpret the 

? When the notes 


for the pupil, aid the 
same signs when found in another song? 
suggest the time, or rhythmical! swing, to the mind of the 
pupil, he reads music, and not until then 

How frequently have I had a new pupil say that time had 
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always troubled her, and that her last teacher told her that 
he feared she would never learn to keep time, and that she 
had no natural time about her. There are comparatively 
few people with ail the requisites of ariistic temperament 
and the intelligence and perseverance necessary to rise to 
prominence in the musical world, but to tell a pupil, who 
is anything short of an imbecile, that her time perception 
is minus, is wrong, for it is as natural as breath in almost 
every living peg, and it would be nearer the truth 
(whether the teacher knows it or not) to tell the pupil, or 
the class, that he, the teacher, had little or no natural abil- 
ity, or has never learned how to teach time. I am under the 
impression that nothing in connection with music teaching 
is done in such a bungling manner as the teaching of time. 
Whether the pupil is studying the violin, piano or singing 
in the public schools, a constant tendency is to teach the 
particular difficulties as they arise, purely from imitation, 
which shows how natural time is, but carrying the pupil 
over the bad spot does him no good, but does him positive 
injury. 

Did I not feel that I were trespassing already upon your 
time I should like to explain a method of time teaching 
that has brought wonderful results, but suffice it to say 
that the teaching of songs containing the various diffi- 
culties will come as near to teaching time as the swallow- 
ing of sugar-coated rhubarb pills will come to teaching 
one the taste of rhubarb. Again comes the necessity of 
recommending that every teacher should thoroughly un- 
derstand the matter and have the ability to write number- 
less illustrations of the difficulty, and drill the class or 
pupil until the notes suggest the proper swing. I believe 
that more reform is demanded in time teaching than in 
any other one thing in the notation of music. 

A word as to manner and I will have done. I'll not 
allow myself to read a lecture to supervisors of the neces- 
sity of being careful of the feelings of teachers, nor will I 
reveal to regular teachers that secret that many of them 
that supervisors are as 
by many visits to other 
much unnecessary 


seem to have never discovered, 
human as they, but I am forced, 
supervisors, to sugges: a remedy 
friction which has taken place during my presence with 
them in their schools. 

To say nothing of the lack of good taste, in supervisor, or 
regular teacher, to fret and fume at one another, in the 
presence of a visitor, just think how detrimental this exhibi- 
tion is to the pupils of the class. This can all be so easily 
avoided, I often wonder that it has not long since ceased. 
Ask the regular teachers here present if they enjoy being 
instructed before their classes, and they will tell you, no! 
And they are right. Ask the supervisors if they enjoy be- 
ing taken to task by regular teachers in the presence of their 
class, and they will tell you that they do not, and they are 
right. Will the suggestion that all this be done by means of 
writing take root in the hearts of my hearers, and will the 
coming year relieve the pupils of much of their poorly con- 
cealed display of partisanship for the teacher, or supervisor, 
or will the idea be accepted as common sense, and then both 
teacher and supervisor decide that it is too much bother, 
and takes too much time to clear up the path, and so let 
things drift in the same way as before? A new 
came to a ninth grade in my school, and shortly after her 
coming I was met one noontime by a half dozen large boys, 
and their spokesman addressed me with this question: “I 
would like to ask,” said he, “how much time is supposed to 
be given to a singing lesson in our room?” 


for 


teacher 


I looked serious 


“I should like to get 
Do you mean that 
singing period 


and concerned and said to the boy: 

just your meaning before answering. 
you would like to inquire how long the 
should be each day during my absence?” “Yes,” said he, 
“that is just what I would like to know.”” ‘Young man,” 
said I, “if you ever teach under my supervision | will con- 
sult you as to the schedule of the singing lesson; but, until 
such time arrives, it is none of your business.” That boy 
and those boys went away with the impression that I had 
confidence enough in that new teacher to forbid any at- 
tempt on their part to aid me. All pupils should have the 
same impression, and should see only the closest sympathy 
exhibited between supervisor and regular teacher. As far 
as manner goes, when the method of presenting the matter 
is what it should be, and the friction between teacher and 
supervisor is a thing of the past, and children are treated 
in a wholesome, honest, straightforward manner, the sav- 
ageness left out, and the ruinous namby-pamby cuddling 
and the fulsome, often unearned praise, not indulged in, the 
singing lessons will be productive of as good results as any 
study in the school curriculum; but a continuance of lack 
of knowledge of the real subject matter and the often 
senseless methods of presenting the matter (added to a 
sort of hoodwinking of the children), will eventually arouse 
the indignation of taxpayers, and music in th public schools 
will deserve to be discarded as an unnecessary. useless fad 

Srerrie A. WEAVER. 


Second Recitai at the Virgil Summer School. 


HIS recital was given by Master Miner Walden Gal- 
lup and Miss Bessie Benson, favorite pupils of the 
Virgil School. Master Miner has accomplished the most 
phenomenal playing ever achieved by any pupil of his 
school for technic. In fifteen weeks’ instruction he has 
acquired the ability to play a trill with every pair of 
fingers at a speed of 800 notes per minute and the scale 
and arpeggios on C at the same rapid tempo. To Frede- 
rick Mariner belongs the credit of directing this boy's 
studies. 

Miss Bessie Benson surprised her warmest friends by 
her playing of the G minor Concerto by Saint-Saéns 
Miss Benson is slight and petite, and where she got all 
her power and brilliant execution was a mystery to the 
audience. She played the sixty-five pages the Con- 
certo from memory with all the aplomb of a veteran ar- 
tist, and she not only executed it well, but brought out 
thoroughly the musical and effective points in it with a 
grace and beauty that evinced a fine musical temperament 
with the added culture. She has been doing concert work 
the past season with unqualified success. 

C. Virgil Gordon played the orchestral parts on the 
second piano, and deserves praise for his sympathetic 
work, which was carefully subordinated to that of the first 
and enhanced it 


of 


piano, while it sustained 


The program follows: 


GED Wictcctnccdenesevivspesce Sach 


DORE ch dtsasscneccegecoocsucee Koettlitz 
Spanish Caprice. ‘ Schmoll 
Gavotte (first time piece)....-..-- Rogers 
Hunting Butterflies. Siciancanh Seale atnadaiacn vied Schytte 
‘ ring ivcceedaatewbdsvceetoses sseeee ‘ Heller 
Waltz, op. Mn cctgntrszegececes Chopin 
Menuet and Trio in P flat.... Bach 
Hunter’s Horn ; Schmoll 
Schmoll 


ee re Pee ee 
Master Miner Walden Gallup. 
Concerto im G mimo... ccccccccscccees 


Orchestral part played by (¢ 


cid nieaaie Saint-Saéns 
Virgil Gordon. 
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The Castie Square Opera Company. 
HE season of opera in English at the American Thea- 
tre will open October 2, with “Die Meistersinger.” 
Miss de Treville, Miss Hardy and Mr. 
to appear in the leading roles, are abroad now, 


Sheehan, who are 


and will 


witness the production of the opera at Bayreuth. Mr. 
Liesegang, the musical director, has also gone to Ger- 
many for that purpose 

The following are the new principals who have been 
engaged: Mme. Selma Kronold, Miss Cecile Hardy and 


Miss Mary Carrington, sopranos; Miss Berenice Holmes 
and Miss Della Niven, contraltos; Barron Berthald, Regi- 
nald Roberts and Rhys Thomas, tenors, and William Mer 
tens and Percy Walling, baritones 

company who have 
Golden, Miss 
Norwood, Miss 


been re- 
de Tre- 
Quinlan, 
Joseph F 
Harry 


The old members of the 
engaged are: Miss Grace 
ville, Miss Adelaide 
Miss Lizzie Macnichol, Miss Maude Lambert, 
Frank Moulan, William G. Stewart, 

Homer Lind and Oscar P 


Yvonne 
Gertrude 


Sheehan, 
Luckstone, Regneas 

Miss Blanche Duffield sang at Congress Hall, Saratoga, 
the evening July 30, with such marked effect that she 


was immediately re-engaged to sing there again August 13 
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Miss CLARA BAUR, 
Jourth and Lawrence Streets, } 
Otnotnnati, Ohse. 


Students are prepared for positions in Schools 
and Colleges, in Church Choirs. and for the Stage 
Ceneert or Oratorie 





CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC AND OPERA ACADESY 
KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENKA. 


Berlin, W.(Germany), Potsdamerstr. 27 B. 


DIRECTORS: Ph. Scharwenka, Prof. Xaver Scharwenka, Dr. H. Goldschmidt 


PRINCIPAL TEACHERS OF THE OPERA ACADEMY Dr. Goldschmidt, Dr. Alfieri, Dr. Kleefeld (study 
of parts) ; Jalias Lieban, Mrs. Gally Dehnicke(acting). Artistic Adviser : Royal Chambersinger Franz 
Betz. Principal teachers of the Conservatory : C. Anmsorge, Ph. Scharwenka, Prof. Xaver Scharwenka, 
imperial and Roya! Court Pianist, W. Berger, W. Leiphols, a. Mayer-Mahr, Hiss Elisabeth Jeppe (pane? ; 
Zajic, Gruenberg, Mra. ScharwenkaAtresew (violin): Yan Lier (cello): Gramicke (orean): fr. H. Gold- 
schmidt, Miss Lina Beck (singing). FRAU ROSA SUCHER, Vocal and Musico-Dramatic Teacher. | 


Prospectus gratis. Hours for application, 4to6 P. M 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





The Stern Conservatory of Music 


FOUNDED, 1850. 22a Bernburgerstrasse (Philharmonie), Berlin, S. W. 


Royal! Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director. 
CONSERVATORY : Development in all branches of music. OPERATIC ann DRAMATIC SCHOOL 





Complete Training for the Stage. ORCHESTRAL SCHOOL (comprisiag all solo and all orches- 
tral instruments). SEMINARY: Special training for teachers, CHORUS SCHOOL. ELE- | 
MENTARY PIANO AND VIOLIN SCHOOL } 


The WINTER TERM commences SEPTEMBER 1 
Principal Teachers: HARMONY AND COMPOSITION—Prot. Ludwig Busster, Nans Pfitzner, Pret. 
E. E. Taubert. PIANO Emma Koch Felix Dreyschock, Anton Foerster, Ernest Hutcheson, Prof. 


} 


Ernest Jedliczka, A. Papendick, Hans Pfitzner, Gustav Pohl, A. Sormann, Prof. E. E. Taubert, | 
Guenther Freudenberg, D. M. Levett. SINGING—Frau Prof. Selma Nicklass-Kempner, Viadysiaw | 
Seidemann Alexander Heinemann. OPERATIC AND DRAMA'IC CLASS—Emanvel Reicher. 
VIOLIN—Prof. Gustay Hollaender, Willy Nicking, W. Rampelmann. ‘CELLO—Anton Hekking. 
HARP, HARMONIUM—Fr. Poemitz. ORGAN— Otto Dienel, Roya! Music Director, etc 
Charges: from 125 Marks ($30) up to 500 Marks ($120) Annually. 
Prospectuses may be obtained through the Conservatory. Pupils received at any time. Consulta- | 
tion hours from 11 A. M. to1 P.M 


E. Felix Ehri, Oberrgeisenn Bernhard Dessau, Konig-Concert meister 





Frau Fanny Moran-Olden 











PIANOS. 


Highest type of Artistic Instruments 
For the pianist, the singer, the teacher, 
the student, the conservatory, the concert 


NORWALK, OHIO. 


Rergerence: The Editor-in-Chief of Tux Musicat Courizr. 


Factory at 


THE NEW CHICAGO BORE, 2 Wiscier'S Rettavic Band instruments are the 
The Greatest Tone and Easiest Blowing Inst-= Best instruments in the market, at the lowest 
ment produced at the present age 





price 
C. FISCMER’S Guitars, Mandolins, and Banjes are 
wn f their excellent qualities and low price. 
ARTIST BOWS Extensive assortment by the 
e xnowr naxers 
MOHREN’S Sole Violin Rosin. 

NATERIAL POR VIOLIN MAKERS and hundreds 
of other Specialties, at Wholesale and Retail. 
Correspondence solicited Exchange granted if 

not entirely satisfactory 


MUSIC PUBLISHER AND IMPORTER. 
Carries a complete stock of Imported Sheet 
Musicand Books. All known publishers of Ger- 


Sole Agent for 
BESSON & CO., Ltd., Londen, Celebrated Prototype 
Band Instruments. 






5 
wertial Agent, Correspondent and Representative for nany, Austria, England, France, Italy. Rusada, 
BUPPET, Paris (‘Evette & Schefier), World etc. are rey ented Largest supply house for 
Renowned Reed Instruments. Orchestra | Military Band Music. Classified 
B RITTERSHAUSEN, Berlin, Boehm System Catalogues of music for every instrument and 
Flutes and Piccolos. ombination supplied upon application 
Modern Stradivarius Violins. Violasand ‘Cellos. ‘‘The Metronome,"’ a monthly, published in the in 
Large Assortment of Double Bass terest f the musical profession Subscrip- 
KARL “AYER, Vienna, Conservatory Reeds for all tion, $1.00 per annum; 10 cents each copy 


Reed Instruments. 
Principal Importer of Genuine 'talian Strings. 


CARL FISCHER, 6 and 8 Fourth Ave, NEW YORK. 


Hazelton Brothers 


PIANOS. 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT. 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. 


Nos. 34 & 36 University Place, New York. 


Contains each month a list of prices which are 
given away @r ? 








Grace. Did I tell you about Martin’s wife? You know 
she has periodical attacks of something very 


like colic. I tried to have her take Ripans 
Tabules, but she never would. She writes 
me that owing to my recommendation she 
took up the Tabules after she went home, and 
has had no trouble since, though a yreat deal 
more time has passed than has been usual 
between the attacks. 

Auice. Does she still liv: in Troy? 


GracE. Oh, yes. 


A new style packet Containing@TEN RIPANS TABULES In @ paper rton (without glass) le now for som 
jrug stores—FOR FIVE CENTS ‘ “ fed f nd ¢, coner ty 
th ve-cent cartons (180 tabules) aa be ha ‘ ‘ mht Comte Lo tt PANS CHEMIOaL 
COMPANY, No. iv Spruce Street, New York—or « siugie carton ill be sent for five cents 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





STEINWAY S The 





piANos. GVEREIT 


| 


Sremmway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component GRAND. UPRIGHT. 


parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 


casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories, e e 
NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, | The Acme of Artistic Excellence 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 
Principal Factory: Albany, Wareham and Malden Sts., 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, | BOSTON. 
No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. PIANO CASE SHOPS, . : . f : ; ; ; ny iia 
| SKELETON WORKS AND SAW MILL, ° ° ° White Mountains, N. 8. 


PRADA A 

















EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY & SONS. 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24 HAMBURG, GERMANY. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d-53d Streets, New York City. | WARERGCOMS: 
Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long | NEW YORK, 141-143 Fifth Avenuc. CINCINNATI, Fourth and Elm Strects. 


Island City, opposite 120th Street. New York City. CHICAGO, 200-206 Wabash Avenac. 





“TMBALL* 





CHICAGO, ILL. U. S. A. 


BALTIMORE. 
WASHINGTON, 
NEW YORK, 








THE CELEBRATED 


soHMER VOSe 


Heads the List of the Highest Grade Pianos, and 


PIANOS appeal to the most critical musical taste, and 
are receiving more favorable comment to-day than 
any other make of piano offered to the public. 
Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 
Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch, 
Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 


Write for explanatory literature. 


Are at present Wy» Preferred by 


the Most J ‘ the Leading 


Popular and WAZ + Artists. 
— 


SOHMER & CO.,: Vose & Sons Piano Co., 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 


SOHMER BUILDING, Fifth Avenue, Cor. 22d Street. | 174 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


BLUMENGERG PRESS, 214-218 WILLIAM STREET, AND 18-20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 




















